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The Presidential Term 


Amendments to the Constitution 
are not coming quite as hard as was 
thought. Congress is ready for an- 
other one which will make the Presi- 
dential term six years, instead of 
four, without reélection. We do not 
approve the proposed Amendment, 
and for the following reasons: 

Six years is too long a term. The 
people should be able to recall a Presi- 
dent and his Government sooner than 
that. We have no machinery by which, 
as in Great Britain, a government can 
be recalled at any time if it prove un- 
satisfactory. Four years was chosen 
at first as the Presidential term be- 
cause it allows time for a President 
to make good if he can, and yet is not 
long enough for him to become a bur- 
den on the country. To lengthen his 
term to six years would require us to 
apply the recall to him, which, on so 
large a scale, over the whole country, 
with its hundred millions or more of 
people, would be very disturbing, if 
not dangerous. It is better to give the 
people an opportunity automatically 
to recall the President at the end of 
a limited term. 

Again, with the term of six years, 
it is proposed to make the President 
ineligible to a second term. Why? 
Simply because those who urge it fear 
that the President may so manipulate 
the government of the country that 
he can bamboozle the people and per- 
suade them to reélect him indefinitely, 
and become a dictator as did Diaz in 


Mexico. That is, they do not trust the 

people. That is a pretty doctrine for 
Progressives to entertain. It is their 
slogan, and that of all of us, that we 
can trust the people, our people. We 
are determined that our people shall 
be trustable. For that reason we in- 
sist on popular education, so that our 
millions of rulers may be able to rule. 
We believe that our people can be 
trusted not to reélect a despot. If they 
cannot be trusted—if they are so 
stupid and ignorant—they had better 
reélect a despot, as in Mexico, where 
Diaz at least gave peace and prosper- 
ity. 

We do not say that it is wise in the 
best of countries—and there is none 
better than ours—to reélect a Presi- 
dent to a third term. The tradition of 
Washington is against it. Even King 
Arthur and his Round Table had to 
pass away, lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world. The good 
may be the enemy of the better. Yet 
the people must be trusted—and it is 
the good sense of the people, not a 
rigid provision in the Constitu- 
tion, that should limit the number of 
terms. The people have already de- 
cided wisely, and they decided in the 
beginning that they should have the 
right to give a Chief Magistrate who 
does his work to their satisfaction a 
second term of. four’ years; and, 
without giving up their liberty of 
choice, they have decided that a 
third term is not desirable; and will 
not be unless some extraordinary ex- 
igency should arise. 
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But we are told that the quadren- 
nial recurrence of the excitement of 
a Presidential election is disturbing 
to business, that it is disagreeable, 
noisy, and that it is therefore better 
to lengthen the period to six years. 
This is an utterly unworthy objec- 
tion. The excitement of an election 
is not a bad thing. It is good; it is 
educating. It teaches our voters, and 
particularly our young voters, how 
to vote. They learn that they have a 
country worth loving and working 
for, working for politically, worth 
dying for. We would not reduce the 
number of Presidential elections, 
any more than we would increase the 
power of an unfit President by giv- 
ing him a longer term in which to 
play the incompetent, or, worse yet, 
the tyrant. 

But the further objection is made 
to the present reéligible term of four 
years that it tends to an unseemly 
and dangerous ambition of the Presi- 
dent to work for another term. Such 
an effort has been unseemly at times; 
but that is not necessary and the ef- 
fort is more.and more likely to de- 
feat itself. Let Congress give us the 
law for which President Taft has 
pleaded, by which all but the very 
highest offices shall be put under a 
civil service law, and the President 
will not have an army of politicians, 
postmasters in every village, to work 
for him. We can easily remove the 
spoils of office. Do this and the dan- 
ger is made inconsiderable. There 
was less of it at the last election than 
previously. Even as it is, the danger 
of thus seducing the people is a very 
small one, and is very greatly exag- 
gerated by the party that seeks a 
change. What is more, the hope of 
reélection acts as an incitement to a 
President to give the best of his 
service. 

For such reasons as these we can- 
not approve the proposed change. If 
Mr. Wilson should prove an admira- 
ble President the people ought to be 
permitted to give him four years 
more of service. If he proves a bad 
President six years is much too long 
a term. 
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Men Who Would Be Missed 


So many of our readers have re- 
sponded to the request made in our 
issue of Jan. 30 for their opinions as 
to who are the most useful Ameri- 
cans that we must thank them col- 
lectively in this way instead of indi- 
vidually by letter. The lists of the ten 
men and women whose deaths would 
be the greatest loss to the country 
show a striking agreement in regard 
to certain individuals and an equally 
significant omission of others who 
might have been expected to appear. 
There are also indications of geo- 
graphical differences; those who are 
most admired in some localities are 
unknown or less highly esteemed in 
others. 

In several high schools the ques- 
tion has been put to the students for 
the purpose of directing their atten- 
tiontothe importance of a recognition 
of contemporary achievement. One 
contributor has, quite on his own re- 
sponsibility, sent in a list of “the ten 
most harmful Americans” which 
curiously enough contains one name 
appearing on most of the other lists. 
We do not, however, expect to pub- 
lish a list of those who, to use Bar- 
rie’s phrase, are in the opinion of the 
contributor “better dead,” for it 
might bring us into conflict with the 


libel laws. We shall be glad to receive 


replies up to March 1. A postal card 
will do as well as a letter. 


For the Offices 


The Democrats of the Senate con- 
tinue to prevent action upon the 
President’s nominations, more than 
1500 of which are now pending. 
This is done with the expectation or 
hope that the new President will give 
all the offices in question to Demo- 
crats. One of those whom Mr. Taft 
reappointed is Edgar E. Clark, Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner, whose 
term expired on Dec. 31. He could not 


act after that date, and the place is / 


vacant. Senator Martine very frank- 
ly said: “Mr. Clark is not opposed be- 
cause he is not eminently qualified for 
the position, but because there is 4 
Democrat in New Jersey whom we 
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wish to put in his place.” But Wood- 
row Wilson is also a resident of New 
Jersey, where he recently refused to 
displace a Republican State officer 
(at the end of his term) because the 
latter’s service had been excellent 
and he had “made good.” We expect 
that the new President will reappoint 
Mr. Clark, if the place shall remain 
vacant until March 4. The committee 
report, from representatives of both 
parties, was in Mr. Clark’s favor. 

Mrs. Wickliffe, the widow of a 
Democratic Congressman, asks for 
the place now held by Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, whom Mr. Taft made chief 
of the new Children’s Bureau. The of- 
fice, Mrs. Wickliffe says, ought to be 
held by a Democrat, and she adds 
that she has been a worker in the 
party for several years. It is well 
known that Miss Lathrop had ex- 
ceptional qualifications, and that she 
is doing the work in an admirable 
manner. The movement in support of 
Mrs. Wickliffe shows, like the attitude 
of the Senate Democrats, that the 
new President may not find himself 
in full accord with prominent repre- 
sentatives of his party at the begin- 
ning of his term. We predict that 
Miss Lathrop will remain at the head 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


The Specter of Militarism 


We thank Mr. Carnegie for his 
article publisht elsewhere in this 
issue. It should be read by every pa- 
triotic man and woman in the land; 
for, unless all signs fail, there is a de- 
liberate movement now under way to 
plunge the country into the mad mili- 
tary scramble of the European na- 
tions. It will be denied, of course, 
that such is the intention of our mili- 
ob gel but such, nevertheless, is the 

act. 

The Navy League is spreading 
broadcast a petition for a Council of 
National Defense, to be composed 
largely of military men. Everyone 
knows what such a council will urge. 

The Army League has just been 
established to force the people and 


Congress to increase the size of the 
Army. 
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A bill has been reported favorably, 
in the House to turn the militia into 
a second standing Army and to pay 
them out of the Federal treasury. It 
is not unlikely to pass. 

The Secretary of the Navy is thi- 
very week berating the House of 
Representatives to appropriate $40,- 
000,000 for three new dreadnaughts 
altho President Taft said, at the be- 
ginning of his term, that one battle- 
ship a year would be enough after 
the completion of the Panama Canal. 

Tho we have the third largest 
Navy in the world, and its efficiency 
will be doubled as soon as the Canal 
is opened, Congress is told that 265,- 
000 troops will be needed to save the 
Canal from destruction by an enemy. 
It is even proposed to let the jungle 
grow up to the Canal shore as a 
flanking protection. A land flowing 
with milk and honey is not to be tol- 
erated. 

And so it goes. Yet we have not an 
enemy on the face of the earth, and 
we challenge anyone in seriousness 
to specify a single power that has the 
remotest intention of attacking us. 


Should Universities Teach 
Theology? 


Theology is a branch of philoso- 
phy. It is not the same as religion, 
altho religion is related to theology, 
and so to philosophy. The Universi- 
ties must, of course, teach philoso- 
phy: must they omit that section of 
philosophy which treats of Theology 
and of Religion? 

Let us raise a few questions by 
way of answer. Is the universe, as we 
know it, self-existent, or is it con- 
tingent? Has it universality or is it 
locally developed? If the latter, can it 
exist by any inherent necessity? If 
not necessarily self-existent, how 
came it into existence? These are 
questions for philosophy, but their 
answer may involve theology or even 
religion. 

Is life, in plants and animals, the 
unconscious movements within their 
structure by which they grow, a 
mechanistic process; and are the 
processes of evolution dependent on 
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life, from the lowest to the highest 
forms, also chemically mechanistic; 
or has a new vital power entered in 
which cannot be explained by the 
laws of chemistry; and if so, how did 
it get in? Was it by some exterior 
force applied to it and directing it? 
These are questions of philosophy 
and have a bearing on theism and 
religion. 

Or is there a special subconscious 
consciousness and will in matter in 
its ultimate constitution, in its mo- 
lecules, atoms and electrons? If there 
is such a super- or hyper-conscious- 
ness, as some teachers of creative 
evolution claim, is such evolution 
competent to create an oak, an eagle, 
a man, with no outer guidance? 
These are questions of philosophy 
quite as much as of science, and, “as 
every schoolboy knows,” have a bear- 
ing on theism and religion. 

And, again, when we find such 
amazing instinct in bees and birds 
and fishes, and the higher flight of 
reason in man, can we hold that the 
intelligence involved is the product 
of physical and chemical forces alone, 
or of the added powers of vitalism; 
or is it legitimate to conceive and 
hold that some Supreme and Univer- 
sal Power ruling over nature has 
guided nature to these great achieve- 
ments? : 

Such questions as these, and many 
more that might be asked, belong to 
philosophy; but they also trend to- 
ward theology, a branch of philoso- 
phy, and have a bearing on religion, 
which has to do with our duty to God, 
if there be a God. We do not see how 
our universities can help teaching 
some theology in their teaching of 
philosophy, just as the teaching of 
history involves some teaching of re- 
ligion, and the teaching of ethics in- 
volves a great deal of it. Thus we an- 
swer a question asked of us by one of 
our subscribers. 


Artificial Atoms 


More wonders than were ever pro- 
duced from magician’s bag or Pan- 
dora’s box have come from what used 
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to be called—quite absurdly—a “‘vac- 
uum tube.” Since 1895, when Pro- 
fessor Roentgen drew from it his 
x-rays, we have had a succession of 
surprises culminating last week in 
the announcement by Sir William 
Ramsay that the passage of electrici- 
ty thru such a tube filled with hydro- 
gen at low pressure produces neon 
and helium. The mystery of it is the 
same as puzzled King George when 
he saw the apple dumpling. “How 
got the gases in” this hermetically 
sealed glass bulb? Were they occlud- 
ed in the aluminum cathode or the 
glass walls? Were they produced by 
the decomposition of the aluminum or 
of one of the elements in the glass? 
Were they built up out of hydrogen 
atoms? Or were they formed from 
the electricity itself? That such revo- 
lutionary hypotheses as these last can 
be seriously considered in the British 
Chemical Society shows how rapid in 
recent years has been the expansion 
of our ideas of what is possible. THE 
INDEPENDENT incurred some con- 
tempt when in July 26, 1906, it ex- 
tended the hospitality of its pages to 
the French savant, Dr. Gustave le 
Bon, for the exposition of his theory 
of “The Decay of Matter” thru its 
gradual decomposition into radiant 
energy. But now we possibly have 
experimental evidence of the reverse 
process, the making of matter out of 
radiant energy. Tho this seems to 
bring us nearer to a realization of the 
dream of the alchemists, the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into 
gold, yet it puts out of our reach the 
practical application of this knowl- 
edge which was, it must be confest, 
the chief concern of the alchemists, 
for Professor Ramsay points out that 
even if it were possible to change lead 
into gold the energy used up in the 
process would be much more valuable 
than the gold produced. 

Many, however, will shrink from 
such a revolutionary hypothesis as the 
creation of matter from electricity 
and prefer to believe that the helium 
and neon have been produced by the 
combining of several atoms of hydro- 
gen; four to make up the atom of 
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helium and twenty to make up the 
atom of neon. It will be remembered 
that the passage of an electric spark 
thru oxygen changes it into the allo- 
tropic form of ozone by the conden- 
sation of three molecules into two. 

A few years ago Professor Ram- 
say announced that he had succeeded 
in converting copper into lithium by 
the action of the radium emanation, 
the most concentrated form of energy 
known to man. This has never been 
confirmed and the chemists of the 
world are still skeptical of the alleged 
discovery. Madame Curie, who re- 
peated his experiments, could find no 
evidence of such a transmutation of 
elements, and it has been whispered 
about that the reason for the differ- 
ence in results might lie in the fact 
that Professor Ramsay, unlike Ma- 
dame Curie, is fond of smoking cig- 
arets in the laboratory and tobacco 
ash contains lithium. 

But he has the disconcerting habit 
of turning the tables on his incredu- 
lous contemporaries. He caused great 
annoyance to the chemical fraternity 
in 1894 by announcing and, what is 
worse, proving that air which had 
been analyzed in every chemical lab- 
oratory for a hundred years con 
tained one per cent of a gas, argon, 
whose existence had not even been 
suspected. = latest discovery of 
the formation or at least the 
appearance of helium and neon 
in the x-ray bulbs is confirmed 
not only by his colleague, Prof. 
J. Norman Collie of University 
College but also by Professor Patter- 
son working independently in Leeds 
University. Sir Joseph J. Thomson 


of Cambridge and Prof. Frederick . 


Soddy of Glasgow, who are quite as 
eminent investigators in the field of 
radio-activity, deny the interpreta- 
tion of Sir William Ramsay and his 
associates. They also have found neon 
and helium in x-ray bulbs but ac- 
count for it by the least violent of the 
hypotheses advanced, believing that 
the gases were in the pores of the 
metal cathode or the glass and mere- 


ly liberated, not made by the electric 
current. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
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The Course of the Labor 
Movement 


A more vivid picture of the change 
that has come over the industrial 
world since 1860 one need not wish 
for than is presented in a review, by 
James Douglass, LL.D., of the life, 
work and opinions of “Sir David 
Dale, Iron Master, Conciliator, Ar- 
bitrator,” which was publisht in May 
of last year in the Engineering 
Magazine. It is worth turning back 
to by any reader who wants to get a 
clear notion of the significance of 
those teachings and policies which 
we now associate with the capital 
letters “I. W. W.” 

Sir David Dale began life as plain 
David Dale, clerk in the office of a 
railroad company. He rose quickly to 
a secretaryship and soon after 
formed a partnership with the owner 
of a railroad repair shop. At twenty- 
nine years of age, when the great 
Derwent Iron Company failed in 
1858, Mr. Dale proposed a plan of 
re-organization under a new name 
which met with favor, and which, 
with the ability of a master of busi- 
ness methods, he put into execution. © 

Descended from the David Dale 
who had aided Robert Owen to carry 
out his industrial reform ideas at the 
New Lanark mills, Mr. Dale was soon 
devising schemes to bring about har- 
monious relations between employers 
and wage-earners, and thereby put 
an end to the chronic and ever-widen- 
ing strikes and lockouts which at 
that time were devastating the iron 
trade and other British industries. 
Conciliation and arbitration Mr. 
Dale believed to be the feasible means 
to this end. He saw that if the plan 
were to succeed, the manufacturers 
must get together and work in ac- 
cord, and that the wage-earners also 
must act with unity, which they had 
the means of doing in their trade 
union organizations. 

How such ideas were regarded in 
those days was plainly enough in- 
dicated in a curt minute which the 
North of England Iron Manufac- 
turers’ Association had adopted in 
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1866—in reply to a request of the 
iron workers—that “the matter in 
question is not one which is capable 
of being adjusted by arbitration.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dale, in 1867, at 
the London meeting of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce, offered a res- 
olution in favor of establishing 
courts of conciliation for the settle- 
ment of disputes, and he followed the 
matter up in the face of indiffer- 
ence and opposition, until, in 1869, 
eighteen out of twenty-eight works, 
employing twelve thousand men and 
boys, and the operatives in those 
eighteen plants entered into an 
agreement whereby they were to sub- 
mit their disputes to a board of ar- 
bitration. For carrying out the plan 
the employers formed an Iron Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the em- 
ployees an Ironworkers’ Union. 

Between April 20, 1869, and Jan- 
uary 26, 1880, there were thirteen 
arbitrations. Among the arbitrations 
were Judge, afterwards, Sir Rupert 
Kettle, Tom Hughes, the author of 
“Tom Brown,” Mr. J. Mundella, and 
Mr. Dale himself. Including concilia- 
tion efforts, in addition to the arbi- 
trations, the Board effected the 
settlement of seven hundred dis- 
putes. The general result cannot bet- 
ter be described than in Mr. Dale’s 
own words: “The system has se- 
cured peace and regular work.” In- 
cidentally, one of the results achieved 
was a general recognition thruout 
the British industrial world of the 
value of labor organizations which, 
in the earlier days, had been looked 
upon as little better than conspiracies 
for stirring up strife. 


But now new influences began to 
make themselves felt, and no one 
watched them more keenly or sooner 
perceived their significance and tend- 
ency than Mr. Dale, now become Sir 
David Dale, Baronet. In 1899 at a 
meeting of the Industrial Conference 
of the Labor Association* at Leeds, 
he gave expression to his forbodings. 
There were indications, he said, that 
in industries which had earliest en- 
tered upon the road of peaceful in- 
dustrial arrangement and had long- 
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est followed it, a new generation of 
workmen had not inherited their 
fathers’ experience of how much 
more may be gained by. negotiation 
or arbitration than by strife or 
strike; and with clear vision Sir 
David associated this change with 
“that form of socialism, until then 
averted from England, which was oc- 
casioning anxiety in continental 
Europe.” 

In the twenty-two years that have 
followed since this address was 
made, the drift of the labor move- 
ment in England and in America, as 
well as on the Continent, has been 
away from any reconciliation be- 
tween capitalist employers and wage- 
earning employees. The employees in 
increasing numbers have adopted the 
notion that, by one means or another, 
they should become themselves the 
owners and lords of industrial capi- 
tal and opportunity, and should not 
try to find a solution of their prob- 
lem in any amelioration of an order 
which places ownership in the hands 
of one social class and mere labor 
power in the hands of another. To 
some of them the plan of State or 
parliamentary socialism appeals, but 
to others it seems simpler to organ- 
ize “direct action” for conducting 
such frank warfare upon capitalism 
as will compel present owners to sur- 
render their plant to tht workers. 

This program, and the funda- 
mental objection of wage-earners 
who stand for it to all attempts at 
conciliation and arbitration, was 
clearly set forth at the opening of 
the present Parliament by Mr. Ram- 
say McDonald, who said: 


The workers were asked to trust to Con- 
ciliation Boards and Arbitration, but their 
confidence in their methods had been im- 
paired and they said: “We have been 
cheated so often, and we are not going to 
be cheated again.” A minimum wage ought 
to be made the first charge on industry, 
and monopolies ought to be nationalized. 


And, more pointedly, a radical 
labor pamphlet, issued at Cardiff, 
Wales, and entitled “The Miners 
Next Step,” says that what P 


ical organizers have in view is: 
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That the old policy of identity of inter- 
est between employers and employed be 
abolished and a policy of open hostility be 
installed. 

That a continual agitation be carried on 
in favor of increasing the minimum wage 
and lessening the hours of labor until we 


























































































































































































Sir have extracted the whole of the employers’ 
ith profits. ; 

That our object be to build up an or- 
ae ganization that will ultimately take over 
Oc- the mining industry and carry it on in the 
ital Fi interest of the workers. 
= Beyond any doubt this is the real 
vas @ Program of the aggressive elements 
vee @ iD. the labor movement the world 

as B (Over today. This is the program to 
oan which every thoughtful student of 
be- social affairs, every conscientious 
.ge- voter, must determine his own at- 
. i titude. 
= Swindling by Mail 

er 

the In the Postmaster General’s recent 
api- § annual report it is shown that more 
not @ than 4000 cases involving a fraudu- 
rob- @ lent use of the mails by swindling 
rder § promoters were investigated last 
ands § year by the Department’s inspectors. 
abor § More than 1000 of the rascals were 
To § arrested, and hundreds were con- 
e or § victed. In the last two years, the re- 
but § port says, these men have robbed the 
gan- § American people of $100,000,000. 
ting Prosecution and punishment of 
lism § such swindlers should not be due 
sur- § Wholly to the work of the Post Office 
S, Department. They should be attacked 
inda- § by State or municipal authorities in 
‘ners @ the places where they have offices 
ts at and from which their deceptive let- 
was @ ‘ers and prospectuses are sent by 
ig of mail to those whom they defraud. 
Ram-@ Many of them have occupied offices 

in the City of New York. In a recent 

Con f Message to the New York Legisla- 
their § Ute Governor Sulzer said: 
n i One of the most widespread of public 
been  Stievances in connection with the purchase 
ing to of stock arises from false or fraudulent 
ought prospectuses, statements, or advertisements 
justry, @ "8arding corporate securities. Under our 
wry law as it now exists it is difficult to bring 

‘ to justice persons who, by means of false 
adical and fraudulent statements, advertisements 
ardiff, and promises, deceive and wrong the invest- 





ing public. These deceiving practices have 
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been attacked under the Federal laws, for- 
bidding the use of the mails for fraudulent 
purposes. I recommend amending the law 
of this State so as to make it a criminal 
offence to issue any statement, or publish 
any advertisement, as to the value of any 
stock or other security, or as to the finan- 
cial condition of any corporation or com- 
pany, issuing or about to issue stock or se- 
curities, where any promise or prediction 
contained in such statement or advertise- 
ment is known to be false or to be not fairly 
justified by existing conditions. 

Under his direction there was in- 
troduced, last week, a bill forbidding 
the publication and circulation of 
such false or misleading statements, 
and providing that the penalty should 
be imprisonment for three years, or a 
fine of $5000, or both. This bill should 
speedily become a law. The banking 
institutions and financial reputation 
of New York suffer in the estimation 
of many swindled\investors in distant 
parts of the country by reason of the 
criminal activity of a considerable 
number of the scoundrels who have 
robbed the people of $100,000,000 in 
the last two years. These institutions 
might profitably assist the local au- 
thorities in the work of detection and 
prosecution. 


A Serious Word 


We have, as we expected to have, 
a few new subscribers who do not 
like the little touch of the refarmed 
spelling which we allow. Asin -the 
ease of Dr. Fell, they do n@¥ like it, 
and the reason why they cannot tell, 
but this they know full well, -they do 
not like it. Just so r-grandfathers 
did not like it when Noah’ Webster 
dropt the useless w in dabour and 
honour and the supernumerary | in 
traveller and,*travelling. We now 


‘would rather Be offended by the res- 


toratifif of these superfluities. 

The conservatism of the few who 
have registered their complaints we 
respect, Any change to which one has 
become’ accustomed is disagreeable, 
a fashion -in clothes ‘as well as in 
spelling. The “French” style of 


trousers seemed vulgar and atrocious - 
seventy years ago to those who had 
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worn the kind we see in a statue of 
Benjamin Franklin or Daniel Web- 
ster. ; 

But progressive civilization means 
improvement. Everybody knows that 
the English spelling is lawless and 
abominable. No other language is so 
bad. Other languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, have reduced their 
spelling almost to a phonetic stand- 
ard, while English lags behind. Yet 
we have made immense changes in 
spelling in two centuries. How 
strange Shakespeare’s spelling would 
look to us, as bad as the black letter. 
We improve everything else; why not 
our spelling? 

The simplification is not sought for 
the benefit of us old people. How we 
labored over spelling in a childhood 
we have almost forgotten. Some of 
us succeeded by hard knocks and a 
good memory in learning it; others 
of us are mortified every time we 
write because we cannot spell. The 
pronunciation of the word is no 
guide to us. Of all things why should 
we hug our insane spelling, when we 
pride ourselves on reforming every- 
thing else? 

We, THE INDEPENDENT, must look 
forward, not backward. We must 
consider the next generation, not the 
one passing away. Will our critics 
think of this, that it is our spelling 
more than anything else that makes 
learning at school so disagreeable to 
our children? Will he consider that 
it puts off the education of an Eng- 
lish-speaking child a full year? Our 
children at school are behind German 
and other children chiefly because so 
long a time must be spent in learning 
to read and spell after a shockingly 
bad manner. So we say to our friends 
who have learned to love their sense- 
less idol, Think of your children; 
think of your neighbors’s ¢hildren; 
think of the generations to follow; 
think of the millions of wasted years 
of millions in the future, and be pa- 
tient, be unselfish; endure with 
Christian fortitude what you don’t 
lixe, the little touch of simplified 
spelling we give you; and we prom- 
ise you that some fair day after you 
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are dead and gone it will seem nat- 
ural to your descendants to read our 
noble tongue as they pronounce it, 
purely phonetically. If we might only 
live to see it! Fly swifter round, ye 
wheels of time, and bring the wel- 
come day. 


A Strange People 


There are strange people every- 
where, but China has its full share 
of them. Two recent events illustrate 
this fact. 

In one of the cities there were 
about three hundred lepers. They 
were driven out and lived by them- 
selves in the open country near the 
city. But there arose a bitter feeling 
against them. The Catholic mission 
there asked the magistrates to turn 
the lepers over to them for care, and 
the magistrates pretended to accept 
the offer. They began the task, when 
an order was given that the lepers 
should all come together at a certain 
place. They came and found a large 
deep pit dug in the ground. The lep- 
ers were required all one by one to 
descend into it, and were then all 
shot and killed. A search was then 
made for all suspected of the disease, 
and they too were killed. That is 
what passes as sanitation; prophy- 
laxis, stern and effective; the survival 
of the fittest, the perishing of the un- 
fit. 

Now for an illustration on the 
other side of human character, no 
longer cruelty but self-sacrifice. The 
famine sufferers of Wenchau have 
stirred the compassion of a young 
woman who visited them, grand- 
daughter of a magistrate in Kiangtse, 
named Im Shih-chan. She therefore 
offered herself as a sacrifice in mar- 
riage by a lottery scheme. The lottery 
was to be opened the first of Febru- 
ary in Shanghai, and there were to 
be 30,000 tickets at a dollar apiece. 
There is absolutely no restriction to 
high or low, and the purchaser of the 
lucky number was offered not only 4 
pretty and educated wife, but with 
her a dowry of $5,000. Among those 
who have approved the scheme the 
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names are given of magistrates and 
generals, and that of our friend Wu 
Ting-fang ; and it is permitted by her 
brother and friends. She is said to 
have had the revolutionary spirit to 
a high degree, and would have joined 
the Amazon Corps last year but for 
family objections. 


GOOD 


Good News from Germany 


For European peace nothing is 
more essential than the putting of an 
end to the mutual suspicions of Great 
Britain and Germany, which have 
burdened both countries with the 
tremendous cost of an enormous and 
needless navy. Britain determined to 
maintain its navy equal in strength 
to any two other navies, while Ger- 
many, which claimed the most pow- 
erful army in Europe, seemed to plan 
also a navy equal to that of Great 
Britain. 

Great Britain has for years been 
trying to persuade Germany to come 
to an understanding as to a limit of 
expansion, but nothing has, until this 
last week, come of it. A year ago 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of .the 
Admiralty, proposed that an agree- 
ment should be made by which the 
two navies should be kept at the ratio 
of sixteen for Great Britain to ten 
for Germany; and now the indica- 
tions are that Germany will accept 
the agreement. Admiral von Tirpitz, 
the Naval Secretary, had a meeting 
last week with the budget committee 
of the Reichstag, discussing with 
great secrecy the naval estimates, and 
the semi-official report represents 
him as saying that a “sensible agree- 
ment” as to the respective strength of 
the two navies was “something to be 
welcomed.” On the next day he re- 
ferred directly to Winston Church- 
ill’s proposal of the ratio of sixteen 
to ten, and said, as reported, that from 
the German standpoint there need be 
ho misgivings as to the maintenance 
of such a standard between the two 
countries. 

German and English journals re- 
ceive this as nearly equivalent to a 
definite agreement and hail it with 
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great satisfaction. Possibly a decision 
on the part of Germany to accept the 
agreement may come from the fact 
that she has no colonies that can sup- 
port her navy as has Great Britain. 
Canada and Australia and South Af- 
rica are bound to grow rapidly in 
strength, and their decision to build 
dreadnoughts of their own will bring, 
in case of war, additional strength 
to Great Britain with which Ger- 
many, with her expensive army, 
could not compete. If this intimation 
from Germany proves true it will be 
another great occasion for credit to 
Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet. 


In Brief 


It will greatly please us, and a multitude 
of others, if Mr. Taft should veto the im- 
migration bill which has past Congress and 
which makes inability to read a bar to im- 
migrants. 


The return of the British suffragets to 
militant methods proves them hopelessly and 
crazily illogical. They deserve sympathy for 
their invincible ignorance, and the restraint 
given to dangerous lunatics. 


Mr. Berger says that the defeat of the 
Socialists in Milwaukee at the last election 
was due to the united Catholic attack on 
Socialism. We doubt not it had no little 
effect, tho not the sole cause of the coalition 
against the Socialists. 


For a century and more they have had 
Protestant ministers in India, but it is only 
just now that a Church which governs by 
bishops has consecrated a native as bishop. 
They were not so slow about about trusting 
the natives in the early times. 


We hope that the present Congress 
will enact the bill before the House which 
forbids the interstate shipment of intoxi- 
cating liquor into “dry” States. It is op- 
posed bitterly by the rich beer and, whisky 
interests, and whichever way a Congress- 
man votes he is in danger of losing his seat 
for it. 


A Catholic journal finds the Protestant 
church communicants, in the United States, 
according to the last census, to be 23,382,- 
000, and they have 205,686 churches, or one 
for every 115 members. The Catholics have 
15,015,569 members, and 13,939 churches, or 
one for every 1150 members. The Protes- 
tants would seem to be over-churched. 
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It is very easy for a member of a State 
legislature to vote to refer to the people the 
question whether they will adopt female 
suffrage, as the assemblies in New York 
and Pennsylvania have done; but it does 
not mean much more than encouragement 
to those who favor the reform; it is far 
from giving assurance. 


In an address before the Virginians, in 
this city, Thomas Nelson Page has this to 
say on “Dollar Diplomacy”: 


What is the result of it? That on this conti- 
nent we are the most universally hated people 
between the two poles; that across the seas we 
are held in what often appears to be little less 


than detestation. 
Is it quite as bad as that? Do visitors to 
Europe find it so? 


Can we believe it—Florida turning to the 
Republicans? But at a meeting of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange resolutions were 
adopted to the effect that if the next Con- 
gress should remove the duty on oranges 
and lemons they would “repudiate” the 
Democratic party and pledge themselves “to 
support a party that will protect our homes, 
industries and lives from the disastrous in- 
fluence of imported products.” 


The late fear of massacres in Turkey in 
the event of a Bulgarian attack on Constan- 
tinople is illustrated by the report of the 
Sister Director of a French convent in 
Smyrna. She tells of a man employed by the 
convent as protector ard servant, greatly 
devoted to her, altho a devout Moslem. She 
asked him if he would defend them in case 
of a massacre, and received this comforting 
reply: 

If I do not receive orders to the contrary. I 
cannot disobey the Padishaw, but you may be 
assured, Mother, that if such a thing does hap- 
pen, in order to save you from an atrocious 
— no other hand than mine shall kill 

We suppose it is of some helpful financial 
profit to Reno, Nevada, to cultivate prize- 
fights and invite candidates for divorce. 
Nevertheless the shame of it ought to count 
for something on the other side. And Ne- 
vadans begin to feel it. Hundreds came by 
special trains to Carson City to strengthen 
the members of the Assembly in support of 
a bill to make the term of residence before 

. divorce a year instead of six months. They 
managed to get it thru the Assembly by a 
close vote, but the law would not go into 
effect till next January. The Senate is doubt- 
ful. The uniform marriage and divorce 
laws are a great need. 


We have been told that never before 
have ~o many scholars been taking Latin; 
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but the number of students in the high 
schools of Wisconsin who took Latin de- 
creased twelve per cent last year. Another 
item of interest from the U. S. Bureau of 
Education is that during the year our theo- 
logical schools received $1,680,000 of pri- 
vate venefactions. 


Somehow Korea (Chosen) does not seem 
very attractive to the Japanese as a place 
for residence. By a recent census the 
Koreans number nearly fourteen million, 
and the Japanese in Korea 210,689; but 
of these 41,469 are officials and soldiers, 
leaving 169,220 Japanese engaged for 
themselves in agriculture, commerce, etc. 
In Japan the annual increase of population 
by, births over deaths is about half a mil- 
lion, but only a small part of the excess 
gaes to the neighboring Korea. 


It is pleasant to see proofs that those 
were in error who foreboded great loss to 
the Church if Church and State were sep- 
arated in France. The French correspond- 
ent of the excellent Jesuit journal America 
quotes the president of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation of French Youth as proving that 
“the separation of Church and State, which 
was destined to ruin the Church, has served 
on the contrary to develop her energies and 
increase her influence.” That was our fore- 
cast. , 


The British Parliamentary mill grinds 
steadily, and still the meal is good for the 
people’s food. The Welsh disestablishment 
bill has been past by the Commons, and will 
be rejected by the Lords, we presume, altho 
the certainty is not as positive as it is with 
the home rule bill. But what Ireland got 
decades ago the people of Wales are sure 
to get; and another generation will in Eng- 


land and Scotland just as surely make the | 


Church and the schools independent of all 
State connection, as in this country and in 
the British Colonies. 


General Nogi, who, with his wife, com- 
mitted suicide on the occasion of the death 
of the Emperor of Japan, is regarded as 
the representative of Old Japan. An illus- 


tration of the regard in which women were , 
held appears in the name given to a hill © 


called the Wife-returning Hill. While on 
military maneuvers he stopt one night near 
a hill, and while there he was told that his 
wife had come from Tokio and wished to 
see him on urgent business. “Who gave her 
leave to come?” said he, and he refused to 
see her, and she had to be satisfied with 
senuing a message thru an officer. 
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The Baseless Fear of War 


By Andrew Carnegie 


[To counteract the growing menace of militarism in this country and to promote 
constructive measures leading to the substitution of law for war has been for many 
years one of the chief aims of THE LNDEPENDENT. We take special pleasure, therefore, 
in presenting to our readers this article showing the absurdity of taxing our people 


under the pretext of averting an impossible invasion. 


No living man is better qualified 


to write on this subject than Mr. Carnegie, who has freely expended his energy and 
money in promoting the ideals of international peace and justice, as shown in the endow- 
ment of the peace movement, and in the building of the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
the ’'an-American Union at Washington and the Central American Court of Justice 


at Cartago, Costa Rica.—-Eptror.] 


Officials under the present admin- 
istration have recently become prom- 
inent in surprising efforts to increase 
our naval and military forces, the 
latest and most startling being Col- 
onel Goethals’s estimate of no less 
than 25,000 soldiers as necessary to 
guard the Panama Canal, strongly 
fortified against naval assault as it is. 
Under present conditions no sensible 
man would object to adequate protec- 
tion of our whole country by the 
army and navy, but surely this is 
madness. 

The pending demand is for three 
battleships this session, but General 
Wood tells us that the Canal once 
opened is to require more battleships 
than hitherto, differing in this from 
the President, who has assured us 
that only one battleship per year 
would be required after the Canal 
was opened, because our fleet could 
then be transferred either to the At- 
lantic or Pacific as required, thus 
doubling its efficiency. 

Mr. Roosevelt holds “that there is 
but one way to maintain interna- 
tional peace, and that is by keeping 
our army and navy in such a state 
of preparation that there will be no 
temptation on the part of someone 

“€lse to go to war with us.” “Some- 
one else” is indefinite indeed. Our 
Republic has no one who wishes to 
go to war with her to-day, and has 
not in our day had one desirous of 
doing so, altho Mr. Roosevelt when 
President was once strongly fright- 
ened. He had proclaimed his policy 
to be one battleship a year, not to 
Increase the present navy, but only 
to maintain its efficiency, but he ap- 
plied for four warships next session 
of Congress. The dreaded foe has 


not yet appeared. His fears were 
groundless. It is stated that we, re- 
mote as we are from danger, are now 
spending about 70 per cent of our 
total expenditures upon army and 
navy, including pensions, while Brit- 
ain, in the very center of the only 
strong military and naval powers, 
spends only 43 per cent of hers on 
army and navy, which seems in- 
credible. It is high time we should 
look into this. 

No one ventures to name the na- 
tions or nation that has the faintest 
idea of quarreling with us, nor have 
we any idea of quarreling with any. 
All we have to do is to show our con- 
fidence in the continuance of pres- 
ent happy relations with all and cease 
expanding either army or navy. 

Our. military and naval officials 
fight imaginary foes when they think 
of possible invasions of enemies. The 
Republic, having no designs of terri- 
torial acquisition nor powerful neigh- 
bors, has no enemies to fear. It is 
the reverse with European lands 
joined together, each armed against 
the other as probable invaders. We 
expect those of our military and 
naval circles to dwell in their dreams 
upon possible attacks, devising coun- 
ter measures of attack and defense 
—°Tis their vocation.” But to any 
proposal of increast army or navy 
we hope our President-elect’s re- 
sponse will be—‘“Pray tell us first 
against what enemy you need this 
further protection. Name the power 
or powers and tell us what object 
they can have for attacking us, how 
they can benefit therefrom—what 
end in view.” There are today only 

two navies greater than our own, 
those of Britain and Germany. We 
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rank third. Does any sensible man, 
Naval and Military officers excepted, 
fear war between the two parts of 
our speaking race? Is not this un- 
thinkable? As we have outgrown the 
duel so have we outgrown homicidal 
war. English speaking men are never 
again to assail each other. That day 
has past. Has there ever been danger 
of war between Germany and our- 
selves, members of the same Teutonic 
race? Never has it been even imag- 
ined. America, Britain, Germany in 
China marched their united forces 
under a German genéral to Peking, 
and so will these three Powers some 
day unite again when danger re- 
quires. We are all of.the same Teu- 
tonic blood and united could ensure 
world peace. The fourth naval 
power is our ally of the Revolution, 
the sister Republic of France. Could 
even an American admiral or com- 
manding General succeed in believ- 
ing that war was possible between 
the two Republics? This would be 
found beyond even the wildest flights 
of his vivid imagination. The Taft 
treaty submitting all questions to 
arbitration was signed by three of 
these Powers, Britain, France and 
ourselves, Germany thru her Am- 
bassador in Washington by order of 
his government assuring us of her 
desire to become a party to a treaty. 

This would have. been the begin- 
ning of the end. These Powers, once 
united for Peace thru arbitration, in- 
timating to any civilized Powers 
threatening to break world peace that 
such action would not be favorably 
considered and asking that their 
policy of peaceful arbitration be 
adopted instead, would not, could not, 
pass unheeded and peace would be 
preserved, and the foulest blot upon 
Civilization would thus have been 
erased. The treaty failed unexpected- 
ly to get the required two-thirds vote 
in the Senate, but let the peacemakers 
be of good cheer. We hope and be- 
lieve that the incoming administra- 
tion is to renew the effort and suc- 
ceed. There can be no such word as 
fail in a cause so noble. 

Let Wood, Mahan, Goethals and 
others, admittedly the rite men 
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in the rite places, indeed rarely 
equalled, give us one good reason 
why any nation should desire war 
with us. When they do this to the 
country’s satisfaction we should lis- 
ten, but not till then. To name our 
probable invaders and describe their 
means of invading us would banish 
all ground for anxiety. Think of a 
European power having to transport 
an army and its supplies across the 
Atlantic to attack us, always keeping 
in mind the question why and with 
what object. Thanks to our Constitu- 
tion, if we must repel invasion we 
shall have the advantage of a civilian 
commander-in-chief in the President 
and not a professional theorist, in- 
capable of judging questions of gen- 
eral policy. Here we are reminded of 
an axiom in business, “beware the 
expert,” especially those whose life 
work is dreaming of wars which sel- 
dom or never happen. Our naval and 
military officials must dream of wars 
since most of them never even see 
one. They resemble our warships, few 
of which ever fire a hostile shot, but 
parade round the world showing 
their guns as peacocks display their 
feathers, always ornamental, but sel- 
dom useful. Lincoln with a Stanton, 
a Grant and a Sherman, is the ideal 
—not one of whom but came direct 
from civil life to defend his country. 
It would possibly be our best policy 
to invite our invaders to land; guide 
them into the interior as far as they 
would go—getting in they would find 
easy, but when it came to the ques- 
tion how they would get out it would 
be another story—surrounded as they 
would be by hundreds of thousands 
of sharp-shooters from every quar- 
ter of the compass. 

Our Republic, soon to number 
100,000,000 of free and independent 
citizens, our men old and 
ready with their rifles to do or die 
for their country if attacked, surely 
every man, even the narrow profes- 
sional soldier in his sane moments, 
must realize that no such _hair- 
brained madness as invasion will ever 
be attempted. Our harbors could 
easily be torpedoed before the enemy 
could prepare and arrive. 
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Men who refused today to walk 
abroad without lightning rods down 
their backs with a ground connection, 
because men have been struck with 
lightning, would be the counterparts 
of those who fear invasion. The first 
risk, however, being much greater 
than the second, insurance companies 
would make huge profits by selling 
even at a dollar a head life policies 
against invasion—all would be clear 
gain less cost of printing. Falstaff’s 
foes, both in “Buckram” and in “Ken- 
dal green,” were scarcely less imagi- 
nary than the fears which apparently 
surround and appal most of our 














































present professionals, able men as 

ss these are in their respective fields. 
‘ | Not one of the three additional war- 
f ships demanded this year, if built, in 
e all probability will ever fire a shot 
*e against a foe, but rust into useless- 
\- ness—forty-five millions of dollars 
d needlessly squandered. What a waste 
rs of capital that could be put to useful 
ee ends in improving for the masses the 
W conditions of life. There is to be an 
yut end of this folly some day. A man’s 
ng profession is his hobby; therefore if 
eir generals are to decide how many sol- 
sel- diers we are to maintain, and admi- 
on, rals how many fifteen-million-dollar 
leal battleships we are to build to rust 
-ect away, farewell to common sense, for 
try. there are no extremes to which men’s 
licy hobbies may not lead them. 

aide True, few if any of our officers of 
they 

find 

jues- 

ould 

they 
a Bartered or sold or lost? 


Or tossed 


That which thou hast 
Hold fast, 


And let no man take thy crown. 






Lost for a secret thrill 

Of ill, 

Or a sudden sweet surprise? 
Bartered for lustful sense 
Intense, 


That parades in love’s dear guise? 







THY CROWN 


Thy Crown 
By Annie L. Crowell 








Where the whirlpool draws it down? 
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today have ever seen war, and thank 
God fewer still are ever to see it, but 
the professional hobby takes root 
early and grows apace. The writer 
believes that the President-elect will . 
prove a man of sound judgment; that 
his first care will be to guard our 

country from present obvious dan- 

gers, while consigning imaginary 

dangers of the future to the future 
they belong to—that future in which i 
so many of our imaginary troubles 
vanish. A story told the writer in his 
youth has been and is still fruitful. 
Condoling with an old man upon his 
numerous misfortunes the _ reply 
came, “True, I have had many griev- 
ous ills to bear, and the strange thing 
is that nine-tenths of the worst of 
them never happened.” So with our 
Republic. She bears a charmed life 
and all works for her good. Would 
that her officials of today had proper 
confidence in her future and more 
faith in her star. She has not an en- 
emy in the world, nor need she have. 
The rulers have no cause of com- 
plaint against her. The masses of the 
people in all civilized lands see in her 
the standard te which they fondly 
hope to attain and they love her. ' 
Hence an army and navy, maintained 

at present standard, are ample and 

more than ample. We have no ene- 

mies, all nations are our friends and 

we are friends of all. 

New York City. 







Sold for a moment’s charm 
Of har 
That shall pall before the day? 
Tossed to the sullen throng 
Along 

The low curb of life’s highway? 





Bartered or lost or sold? 
Pure gold 
And the pledge of high renown— 
That which thou hast 

Hold fast, 

And let no man take thy crown. 
Amherst, Mass. 





















A Housewife’s Defense of Cold Storage 


By Alberta Cory Matthews 


[We hear so much about the abuses of the cold storage system nowadays that we 
are in danger of forgetting what a vast improvement it has made in our means of liv- 


ing.— Epiror. ] 


In these days of investigations and 
exposés, it seems to be the custom to 
find some scapegoat to bear the blame 
of any unsatisfactory condition, 
whether it be moral, social or finan- 
cial. If that scapegoat can be found 
in something wholly intangible and 
abstract, so much the better, for that 
obviously does away with the neces- 
sity, sometimes embarrassing, of 
imposing a penalty upon the offender. 

All but a negligible number of in- 
dividuals are more or less interested 
in the high cost of necessary com- 
modities. This is very evident in the 
daily press and magazine literature 
of the period. In fact, I am not sure 
that if one were to review the entire 
output of the publishers for the last 
five years to try to find the “trend” 
of the times, that the economic condi- 
tion would not be found to be the 
most important influence. Perhaps 
our period may be designated by the 
student of the future as the “Period 
of Discussion of the High Cost of 
Living.” This may be but a passing 
phase, or it may be a permanent con- 
tribution to literature like the 
“Period of the Renais3ance.” Be that 
as the future may determine, it has 
led to much agitation and some in- 
vestigation. We have accused vari- 
ous trusts and monopolies of being 
the guilty ones in this matter of high 
prices, but if one can judge by re- 
sults attendant upgn their annihila- 
tion, they were not so Yery guilty af- 
ter all, and we have been put to some 
embarrassment as a legislative na- 
tion by the fact that the dissolution 
of trusts does not seem to lower the 
cost of sugar, of oil, or of bath-tubs. 

Happily the general consumer has 
alighted upon a cause sufficiently 
tangible to rail against, but not suffi- 
ciently tangible to necessitate vio- 
lence, cold storage; not cold storage 
in the sense of an institution, but 
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purely as an abstract principle. Cold 
storage keeps the prices up all the 
year, we hear. That is undoubtedly 
true, and quite in keeping with other 
modern conditions of living. We city 
dwellers would suffer more than we 
have any present understanding of 
if we were reduced to the primitive 
conditions of alternate seasons of 
plenty and of famine. There would, 
of course, be times when food would 
be cheaper than it now is. Also there 
would be times when it would be much 
higher than now if, in the case of cer- 
tain perishable products like butter, 
eggs and fresh meats, it could be 
bought at all. If it were possible for 
us to buy, during the summer or pro- 
ductive season, enough fruit and 
vegetables to last us thruout the year; 
if we could then keep it fresh and 
wholesome until we were ready to 
consume it, we would be in position 
to say a bas cold storage. But we are 
in no such position. Dwellers in the 
country are much more independent 
of such public commodities than city 
folk. They can buy apples and pota- 
toes and other of the less perishable 
foods in time of plenty, and bury 
them in the ground until those things 
are scarce and high, and then go and 
dig them up if they can find them and 
eat them if they have not been too 
badly frozen. But we of the city would 
have no place to bury them, we would 
have to buy ice to keep them on and 
then they would be in cold storage. If 
we could only hibernate like the bears 
during the non-productive period of 
winter, then we could bid defiance to 
cold storage. But men are not bears, 
that is the majority of them are not, 
and they must work, and if they work 
they must be fed, not only in the pe- 
riod of production, but also in the 
period of barrenness. 

As for me and my house, we like 
June butter in January better than 














A DEFENSE OF COLD STORAGE 


January butter, and we like fresh 
apples better than dried ones; we 
like spring lamb all the year, and 
roasts and steaks better than corned 
beef or dried beef. We know, too, 
that none of these preferences would 
be possible for the ordinary New 
York City dweller without cold stor- 
age. It is an instructive exercise for 
us occasionally, while we reckon up 
the weekly expenditure, to take the 
time to reckon up how much of the 
week’s provisions have come to us 
from cold storage, and refrigerator 
cars, and to consider what we could 
have substituted for those things, had 
we been unable to buy them. 

Even if we were able to buy our 
supplies for the year during the pro- 
ductive period, when things would be 
over-abundant and _ consequently 
cheap, we would still be dependent on 
the refrigerator cars which bring the 
products from all parts of the conti- 
nent, and the steamers with their 
great cargoes of fruit and vegetables, 
both of which are cold storage houses 
adapted to traveling. But we have to 
buy also in the nonproductive time 
when the prices would exceed even 
our cultivated imaginations, if indeed 
sufficient food could be obtained in 
such a city at any price for whole- 
some living. Salaries and incomes of 
city dwellers do not vary greatly with 
the seasons. The average family has 
no more money to spend for food in 
the winter than in the summer. This 
average family will therefore suffer 
no great inconvenience from the 
equalization of prices of which cold 
storage stands accused, and has the 
unquestionable advantage of an all 
year’s supply of food instead of the 
natural periods of plenty and famine. 
_ 1am not contending that commod- 
ities are not too high. They are un- 
reasonably and unnecessarily so; but 
I do contend that it is not due to cold 
storage as a principle. What we may 

able to do, as a legislative nation, 
to control the profits of the cold stor- 
age warehouse men we do not yet 
know. In fact I doubt whether their 


profit would be found to be an abnor- 
mal one. 


me 
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While we are at it we usually blame 
cold storage for any unwholesome- 
ness in the food we buy. If we en- 
counter a stale egg at breakfast, 
about the worst name we can call it 
is “cold storage egg.” If my grand- 
father had been a city man instead of 
a farmer I have no doubt that he 
would have occasionally had this 
same experience of finding an egg 
which he would probably have 
described as “not getting any bet- 
ter,” and there was no cold stor- 
age in his day. In fact I am not 
quite sure that being a farmer 
would put it out of the range of pos- 
sibility. At any rate I have bought 
eggs fresh from the farm that were, 
to speak charitably, open to indict- 
ment. If eggs shipped from the coun- 
try and put into cold storage are not 
fresh when they go in, obviously no 
amount of cold storage will freshen 
them. Not all Dr. Wiley’s refrigerator 
cars nor all of his men can make 
Humpty-Dumpty a fresh egg again. 
The same thing is true of chickens. 
Also they may go into cold storage 
fair and fresh, and come out in prime 
condition, defying detection; but if 
they hang for ten days in the butch- 
er’s box you will detect it and there 
will be no defiance about it. The 
trouble is not with cold storage but 
with the warm storage that may pre- 
cede or follow it, 

Dr. M. E., Pennington, of the Food 
Research Laboratory, Department of 
Agriculture, who probably knows 
more about the subject of cold stor- 
age food than anyone else in the 
country, in the November number of 
the American Journal of Public 
Health, says that May and June eggs 
properly chilled and stored are much 
better in August and September than 
the best so-called fresh eggs the mar- 
ket affords. Dr. Pennington also tells 
us that the housewife should receive 
her poultry in a frozen condition and 
thaw it out in her own refrigerator. I 
have seen women refuse a frozen 
chicken on the ground that it was a 
cold storage fowl, and take home one 
thawed out in the butcher’s box. 

If anyone doubts the effectiveness 












































































































































of cold storage in preserving food ina 
wholesome condition he has only to 
reflect upon some of the miracles of 
modern surgery, particularly the 
work of Dr. Alexis Carrel of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Dr. Carrel has 
been able by means of cold storage to 
preserve tissues and organs for long 
intervals of time, so perfectly that 
when again placed in a living body 
or supplied with proper nutrition 
they will grow and resume their func- 
tions. That means certainly that those 
tissues have remained absolutely un- 
changed during the period of cold 
storage. Aside from the enormous 
surgical significance, there has never 
been an argument for the possibilities 
of cold storage which had the tone of 
finality that these instances present. 
If a kidney or a liver or a heart can 
be kept for an indefinite time in such 
condition that it can resume its nor- 
mal functions for surgical purposes, 
there is no reason. why the same and 
other tissues intended for food cannot 
be kept with the same effectiveness. 

This the public would no doubt say 
is an extreme case. That is true with 
regard to the intelligence of the pro- 
cedure. The tissues are intelligently 
treated and intelligently stored, but 
the method is the cold storage 
method, the only method in use 


’ whereby tissues may be kept indefi- 


nitely in the condition: of living or- 
ganisms. 

The trouble with our food, then, is 
obviously not that it is cold storage 
food, but that there is lack of care in 
the manipulation of it. If Dr. Carrel 


permitted his tissues to reach a stage 


of decay before subjecting them to re- 
frigeration or after removing them 
from cold storage, no amount of care- 
fulness of handling them under re- 
frigeration would induce them to 
grow again. 

‘With the enormous growth of our 
cities and the consequent demand for 
an all-the-year food supply has come 
the development of machinery for 
mechanical refrigeration, so that we 
are now practically independent of 
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the natural ice crop, always uncer- 
tain and usually unwholesome. We 
have under these conditions, and be- 
cause of them, developed an enormous 
industry which most of us view with 
interest and not a few with suspicion. 
This suspicion has been fostered by 
an attendant increase in the price of 
food products. Many States have 
passed laws, wise and otherwise, for 
the regulation of the cold storage in- 
dustry. In others legislation is pend- 
ing. Just what is best to do in the 
matter of legislation it is difficult to 
determine. Certainly the matter of 
what we shall pay for our food ought 
not to be wholly in the hands of any 
one industry, particularly one upon 
which we are daily becoming more 
dependent. Nor should the matter of 
sanitary handling be left wholly to 
the discretion of that industry, tho 
no doubt it is more profitable to 
handle goods with as little deteriora- 
tion as possible. Regulation of profits 
and thoro inspection may be brought 
about without crippling the industry, 
and with no injustice to the con- 
sumer, by discreet legislation. The 
matter of distribution can be largely 
aided by the housewife if she will but 
insist on having her products deliv- 
ered to her fresh from cold storage, 
and in case of such things as poultry 
and game, still frozen. 

Legal regulation of profits ; inspec- 
tion of consignments and of ware- 
houses—not a cursory glance at the 
outside of a package, tho that would 
in some cases be quite sufficient for 
condemnation—not by a policeman or 
a ward politician, but honest, compe- 
tent inspection; rapid distribution of 
products so that. they reach the con- 
sumer in as good a condition as 
when they leave the warehouse ; these 
can be brought about with but little 
effort and would do much toward es- 
tablishing an attitude of responsi- 
bility for, and confidence in, the cold 
storage product, to the mutual benefit 
of the consumer and the cold storage 
interests. 

Leonia, N. J. 
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Comfort 


By Alfred Ollivant 


[This kindly bit of realism, one of a series of Sketches of Everyday Life, is just 
what we should expect from the author of that most fascinating of dog stories, Bob: 
Son of Battle, and its scarcely less popular successors, Danny, Redcoat Captain, The 
Gentleman and The T'aming of John Blount.—Evt1ror. | 


Last night I had one of my attacks 
of loneliness. 

The pain was with me still when 
I woke to the sound of rain. 

After breakfast I went out. It was 
just half-past eight as I reached 
Palace Gate. The sky was dull, Ken- 
sington Gardens empty. I turned up 
the long walk that runs eastward 
between flower-beds and_ shrubs, 
backed by forest trees. 

Down the walk a homely middie- 
aged man in a Norfolk jacket and 
soft hat was walking swiftly, two lit- 
tle boys, and a girl playing about his 
feet. The girl was a slight elfin 
creature in a blue skirt and a blue 
jersey. Her head was bare, and her 
hair tied up in two pigtails, one of 
which she held defiantly in either 
hand as she came skipping down the 
walk towards me, taunting her little 
brothers. 

The only other soul in the long 
walk was a stout woman of the peo- 
ple in dowdy black, walking just 
ahead of me. 

As the children passed us, she 
turned and looked back at them, the 
kindness on her face. 

“Nice children,” I said, as I caught 
her up. 

She turned her good colorless eyes 
to mine. 

“Yes,” she said, “enjoying a romp 
with their dad. Oh, I do like to see 
children enjoy _ theirselves—the 
children of the poor as well.” The 
words checked the free flow of my 
spirit towards her. She was clearly 
poor herself, so poor that for a mo- 
ment I thought that she might almost 

g of me. My wall of egoism rose in 
self-defense. 

Her next words dispelled my fear. 

“The other day up at the kiosk— 
I work up there!—a poor child came 
up with its penny among the child- 





ren of the ’ristocracy and ’eld out its 
little ’and. Of course its penny was as 
good as theirs. But the Guv’nor, he 
said: ‘Get out! Go along with you.’ 
Her voice became deep and harsh and 
grinding as she mimicked the tyrant. 
‘Oh, I was sorry for the child, be- 
cause its penny was as good as theirs. 
But the ladies and _ gentlemen 
wouldn’t like it. Well, well. We shall 
all be equal one day.’ ” 

There was no class-feeling in her 
words. 

It was the woman, and not the 
wife of the working man, who spoke. 

“When that great ship went down 
the other day,” she went on in her 
contented way, “it was rich and poor 
alike, you see.” 

Together we walked along. It be- 
gan to rain and I put up my umbrel- 
la and held it over both our heads. 
A gray, bemedaled parkkeeper 
passed us. He cocked a wary eye at 
me, in which laughter and mockery 
lurked, and touched his cap. 

“They won’t want us at the kiosk 
to-day, I don’t expect,” said the 
woman at my side comfortably. 
“Nothing’s doing when it rains, ye 
see. Last night it was the same. Only 
it was very unfortunate,” she con- 
tinued in that quietly confidential 
way of hers. ‘“Monday’s pay-day, ye 
see; and my husband who’s out of 
work said he’d come to meet me. Only 
I’d gone before he came—because of 
the rain. Thought I’d get home be- 
fore he started and give him his tea 
nice and cosy. But he’d left—to meet 
me. So I slip out to my daughter who 
lives a few streets off. And he waited 
up here from four to half-past six. 
And when he come home, I wasn’t 
there.” 

“Was he cross?” I asked. 

“Well, he wasn’t too friendly,” she 
answered. “Didn’t say much. Never 
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does. And he wasn’t all right this 
morning. I hate to leave him un- 
friendly at home when I go. ’Tain’t 
as it should be.” 

We walked on under the umbrella. 

“It’s kind of you to hold your um- 
brella over my head, sir.” she said. 
“Only I hope it goes on raining. Then 
I can get home early and make up 
our quarrel.” 

We had come to the end of the 
walk. The kiosk stood on the left 
upon the grass under the trees. 

“That’s where I work, sir.” 

We turned off towards it, rubbing 
shoulders under the dripping um- 
brella. 

“What’s your job?” I asked. 

“I’m cook, sir. There’s just me and 
- a chef. But I do most of the cooking. 
He attends the carving and that. Just 
luncheons and teas, you know. Peo- 
ple telegraph us. Make parties up. 
Omelettes, you know, and poached 
eggs, and salmon mayonnaise. All of 
the best. Bread and milk and eggs. 
Of course it’s for the ’ristocracy. 
They get it nicer than they would in 
their own homes, and I dare say a 
bit cheaper.” 

My confidante, who was carrying 
a postcard in her hand, now raised 
it to her eyes. ‘ 

“T got this just as I came out,” she 
said. “Only I can’t read it because 
I’ve léft me glasses. It’s from my 
daughter, I expect. She’s a parlor- 
maid; but the piano tumbled on her 
foot. And her mistress sent her away 





Duty 
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to a convalescent home. Could you 
read it, sir?” 

I took the card; and my heart was 
tender. 

If the poor have something in the 
way of knowledge to learn from us, 
how much more surely have we to 
learn of love and truth from them? 

I read the spidery writing: 

“Dear Mother: 

“My foot is painful still I expect 
because I walk so much only I do 
enjoy it so hear: I hope your— 
your—.” 

There was a word I could not 
read. 

“My shoulder,” she suggested. “I 
’ad an accident.” 

She had given me the clue. 

“TI hope your accident is better and 
that you and dad are well. 

“Your loving daughter, 
“NELLIE.” 

The letter ended with a shoal of 
little crosses. 

“Yes,” said my companion com- 
fortably. “I got ten children—all 
alive.” 

We had come to the kiosk. 

“Thank you for holding the um- 
brella over my head, sir,” she said, 
and turned in. 

I walked on. It began to pour; but 
I was no longer lonely. 

The Comforter had come to me in 
the guise of a fat woman, the mother 
or ten, and wife of a working man 
who was cross with her. 

Elliotts, Horsham, England. 





By F. W. Martin 


I sit beside my little mill 
And grind the livelong day; 
The sun comes out beside the hill 
And all the world looks gay; 
But I must grind, and grind, and grind 
So is the manner of my kind. 


My grist is only common meal, 
And scarce suffices me. 
Altho a part to all I deal, 
Few thankful looks I see. 
They snatch my loaf and go their way, 
Nor note who served their lives today. 


Well, I’ve a mind to quit my mill 

And loaf about the town; 
Like other folk, to have my will, 

Nor bear with fortune’s frown— 
Why should I grind for senseless clods? 


Peace, fool! Perchance thy mill is God’s. 











way; 
day. 








The Motion Picture and the Church 


What the Churches Are Doing and Hope to Do with This 
New Educational Agency 


By Carl Holliday 


Author of The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days, English Viction, A History of South- 
ern Literature, The Literature of Colonial Virginia, Once Upon a Time Stories, ete. 
Recently head of the English Department, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Recently the Rev. W. H. Jones, 
pastor of the First Reformed Church 
of Valley Stream, Long Island, after 
seeing a moving picture based on the 
story of Bunyan’s immortal “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” returned to his 
congregation, handed in his resigna- 
tion, and said: “I realized that I was 
wasting my time, for I had before 
me living characters whose actions 
as they unfolded their sublime story 
were far more potent than anything 
I could say in the pulpit. ...A re- 
ligious subject, thus 
tactfully and_ rev- 
erently treated, in 
my opinion, will do 
more to advance the 
cause of religion and 
to uplift humanity 
than a thousand elo- 
quent preachers ever 
can hope to accom- 
plish by their ora- 
tory.” The clergy- 
man then procured a = !SABELLA, 
motion picture pro- ‘From “The 
jecting machine, pro- 
ceeded to Freeport, and gave an 
exhibition at which, it is declared, 
every member from every church in 
the town was present. The peculiar 
phenomenon in so large a gathering 
of churchgoers to hear a pastor was 
that none fell asleep. 

That the motion picture is to be- 
come one of the most powerful agen- 
cles ever employed in the work of 
the church is the conclusion reached 
by many of the prominent leaders in 
religion and social uplight in Amer- 
ica. “Each day,” said Thomas A. Edi- 
son, in a recent conversation about 
the use of cinematography in the 
public schools, “I want to put in a 
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Coming of Columbus’ (Selig.) 


little drama—a short one—showing 
some simple story that will interest 
the children and will teach a moral; 
something where the good boy gets 
rewarded and the bad one punished.” 
This sort of thing treated in a book 
would simply disgust or irritate the 
average boy; but when he sees the 
actual deed and rewarding going on 
before his very eyes, the effect is dif- 
ferent; he cannot escape the impres- 
sion that here is actual life and that 
right-doing is an admirable thing. 
This is the idea that 
recently prompted 
Professor Milton 
Fairchild of Balti- 
more, in a lecture be- 
fore the teachers of 
Topeka, to advocate 
the appointment of a 
“moral instructor” 
by the University of 
Kansas to go about 
the State with a 
motion picture giv- 
ing “visual instruc- 
tion” in the effects 
of righteousness and wickedness. 
That the moving pictu~e is training 
the sympathy of the modern child 
can scarcely be doubted. I, myself, 
noticed children crying in a little 
theatre when they saw the innocent 
boy in the picture taken into his 
home to be punisht for a deed 
he did not commit; when I was a 
youngster we stood giggling outside 
the door waiting with unholy glee for 
the first sounds of lamentation. 

It is this very ability of cinema- 
tography to expose injustice, cruelty, 
and suffering in all their naked ugli- 
ness that has impressed the clergy- 
men and church workers with the 
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CHRISTIAN STARTS OUT 


Leaving the City of Destruction. the 
hero of Pilgrim’s Progress bids good-bye 
to his family and friends. From an Am- 
brosio film. 





CHRISTIAN PASSES BY GIANT POPE 


Leaving Giant Pagan behind, the Pil- 
grim proceeds on his pilgrimage. (Am- 
broslo.) 





THE PILGRIM AT THE CROSS 


And now his Burden falls from him, 
and he is met by three shining angels. 
(Ambrosio. ) 





TMRISTIAN SEES THE MOLY CITY 


The Pilgrim Is accorded this vision 
from the land of Beulah. (Ambrosio.) 
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importance of this marvelous invention of 
the last decade. In the teaching of the young 
and of the morally deficient, therefore, it is 
destined to hold a larger place than many 
people realize. Thus, when we find two such 
widely different institutions as the State 
Penitentiary at Olympia, Washington, and 
the Episcopal Sunday School at Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, using the pictures for the same pur- 
pose — the impressing of the lessons of de- 
cency, health, industry, honesty, and love— 
we may wisely conclude that here is a 
weapon against evil more versatile than any 
other yet discovered by man. The love for 
the drama ‘is instinctive in the human race; 
the savages of Africa and Australia perform 
crude plays and imitations of hunting and 
war; civilized America spends more than 
three hundred million dollars annually for 
its more finished tragedies and comedies. 
The enacting of a deed from life will ever be 
more powerful than the written or spoken 
word, no matter how talented the author or 
the orator. This newcomer in the histrionic 
field—this “silent drama”—is one far more 
popular because far less expensive. It is 
destined to reach the masses where the 
legitimate theater has reached only the 
classes. 

This phase of the matter recently 
prompted the pastor of one of the most con- 
servative churches in America to bring the 
picture projecting machine not only into the 
Sunday School, but even into the church au- 
ditorium. The oldest house of worship in 
Providence, Rhode Island, is the Beneficient 
Congregational Church, popularly known, 
because of its architecture, as the “Round 
Top Church.” Its old-time members were 
startled when the pastor, Asbury E. Krom, 
recently declared the motion picture one of 
the greatest agencies for good the world had 
ever seen, and announced that his congrega- 
tion would soon see one in operation in the 
church. The machine was installed and is 
proving itself a valuable aid in the work of 
the Men’s Club, the Woman’s Guild, the 
Young People’s Society and the Sunday 
School, where it is used at the close of the 
lesson hour to impress the events and prin- 
ciples just set forth by the teachers. Appar- 
ently, however, its main value in aiding this 
particular church will be evidenced in the 
Saturday night entertainments where, ac- 
cording to the pastor, “there will be no 
charge, no collection,” and where “in no way 
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will any be made to feel that he is under any 
obligation whatever to the church for the 
entertainment provided,’ and where a 
strong effort will be made to combat the 
neighboring saloons in which the neighbor- 
hood men squander their wages. 

This brings forward another strange 
phase of the matter—the bitter battle now 
waging between the motion picture and the 
grog-shop, a battle in which the liquor deal- 
ers are undoubtedly losing. Members of the 
Excise Board of Washington, D. C., declared 
late in 1912 that cinematography was play- 
ing sad havoc with alcohol in the Capital. 
The number of saloon licenses, issued before 
November 30, 1911, was five hundred and 


thirteen ; at the same date in 1912 the num-. 


ber had not yet reached two hundred; the 
reduction by two-thirds was attributed by a 
large number of the dealers to this new and 
better form of entertainment. A more dis- 
tressing tale for the bartender comes from 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, where in the first 
ten months of 1912 the picture houses drove 
almost exactly one hundred saloons of busi- 
ness. Each one of the discouraged dealers on 
reporting to the County Clerk that a renewal 
of the license would not be requested, de- 
clared that his own shop had been ruined be- 
cause the little theaters not only attracted 
former customers, but prevented the devel- 
opment of new ones. 

Of course, there are always a few old-tim- 
ers who, thru force of habit, object to any 
new movement. Force of habit is a fine thing 
in some instances; doubtless it was what 
kept Methuselah alive so long. These per- 
sons, who live with their faces turned to- 
ward the “good old times,” point to certain 
sensational pictures on the market; for the 
cinematography business, like the book-pub- 
lishing or any other business, has a few pi- 
rates and moral degenerates in it. There may 
have been cases where such exhibitions in- 
cited thoughtless boys to wrongdoing; but, as 
the Reverend Herbert A. Jump, of the First 
Congregational Church of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, recently said in a lecture at the Univer- 
sity of California, “we are no more justified 
in eliminating the moving picture because of 
these occurrences, than we should be justi- 

ed in giving up our public libraries because 
the story of adventure contained therein has 
moved nervous youngsters to unfortunate 
imitation. The moral standard of the motion 
Picture films is quite as high as the moral 





THE ADORATION OF THE 
SHEPHERDS 


From ‘‘The Manger to the Cross."" (Kalem.) 





THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


From “‘The Manger to the Cross."" (Kalem.) 





THE CALLING OF PETER AND 
ANDREW 


From ‘*The Manger to the Cross."" (Kalem.) ~ 





THE KISS OF JUDAS 
From ‘'The Manger to the Cross."' (Kalem.) 
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_ Standard of the fiction and poetry 
of our public library.” 

- There is, naturally, no claim that 
this innovation is to take the place 
‘of any present activity or depart- 
ment of the Church; it is simply a 
powerful auxiliary for the machinery 
already existing and a new attractive 
force in the hands of a moral worker. 
Its universality of appeal is strongly 
in its favor. All preachers are not 
equally effective or successful as ora- 
tors or as social mixers; but here is 
an instrument that speaks the same 
language and the same lesson to all 
nations, and has more power in arous- 
ing a feeling of kindliness and 
brotherhood than any one individual 
‘or group of individuals. The moral 
uses to which it may be placed seem 
unlimited. For instance, at the Buf- 
falo meeting of the Second Mis- 
sionary Department of the Protestant 
_ Episcopal Church during October, 
1912, it depicted the value and neces- 
sity of mission work at home and 
abroad; at the Flatbush, Long Island, 


Congregational Church it is used 


each Sunday in the “Children’s 
~ Church” to illustrate the brief juve- 
nile sermon by the minister; in the 
Christian Church of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, it prepares the Sunday School 
— on Saturday afternoon for 
heir lesson the next morning; in the 
Parkhurst Church of Minneapolis 
it attracts on an average six hundred 
children and grownups each Sunday 
morning; in the Park Church at St. 
Paul it recently furnished a genuine 
Egyptian background for a tableau 
representing “The Children of Israel 
in Captivity”; in the Congregational 
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Church of Appleton, Wisconsin, it 
forms the basis for the sociological 
discussion on Saturday night, such as 
a recent debate on Woman’s Rights, 
and on Sunday night furnishes the 
illustrations for the regular religious- 
social program, such as a recent one 
on Tuberculosis under the supervi- 
sion of the Wisconsin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association. Even the Pope has 
consented to appear in moving ‘pic- 
tures, and his image may now be seen 
by thousands of devout Catholics who 
never dared to hope for such a privi- 
lege. In the battle against child labor, 
white-slavery, labor-conflicts, and 
vice development, in spreading knowl- 
edge of the Bible and Biblical lands, 
in the teaching of patriotism and 
brotherhood, in the general education 
and developing of the public consci- 
ence, it apparently is destined to play 
an enormous part. 

Here, then, is a movement that 
cannot be ignored by the progressive 
church. Every agency is ready; 
cheap and safe projecting machines 
are now on the market; highly suit- 
able church auditoriums relieve the 
institution of all rental expenses; 
practical artistic and eminently suit- 
able films are available, and certainly 
a most willing and receptive audience 
is at hand. This new form is entering 
silently but effectively into the char- 
acter of public education and modern 
life, and no student of the American 
social conditions as they really are 
can afford to be ignorant of its power 
or ignore its potentialities in eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual and moral 
uplift. 

New York City. 


CHRIST ON CALVARY 


From “*Satan.”’ ( Ambrosio.) 





The Cooperative Movement 
By N. O. Nelson 


[Many attempts have been made in past years to introduce codperative methods of 
manuiacturing and distribution into the United States, but they have met wich little 
success, except in certain industries, such as creameries, Now, however, the American 
Socialists, in accordance with the recommendation of the In<ernational Congress, are 
starting coijperative stores to be used to promote their- propagauda work, as has been 
done by that party in Belgium. In our issue of Jan. 9, 1913, Professor Munro gave 
an account of a successful instance of “Coéperative Shopkeeping by Harvard Students.” 
Mr. Nelson is entitled to speak with. authority on this question because he has devoted 
many years to the movement, not merely in speaking and writing, not in urging others 
to codperate, not in theorizing on this subject, but in practical experimentation by start- 


ing various enterprises in different parts of the country and watching how the 
The results of his experiments have been reported from time to time in THE 
ENT. See “Profit-Sharing with the Customer,” Ma 


worked. 
INDEPEND- 
25, 1905; “Kixperiments in Codéper- 


ation.” May 27, 1905; “Codperation,” Sept. 21, 1911; “Profit-Sharing,” Oct, 19, 1911.— 


Ev1ror. ] 


The codperative movement goes 
along with increasing momentum the 
world over. Formerly we heard of 
little other than the British stores, 
now it is Denmark which most at- 
tracts the writers. Ireland, Germany, 
France, India, California, Minnesota, 
have wonderful figures to show. 

Coéperation grows because it is 
profitable, because it brings people 
into association, because it brings the 
democratic spirit into business. 

In a hard-headed, matter-of-fact 
way it solves the question of capital 
and labor by raising the capital 
among those who want to use it and 
giving to those who use it all that 
comes out of its use. 

It does not now seem a wonderful 
discovery that a dividend on purchase 
should draw trade, yet that is what 
has made the Rochdale plan famous 
and unchanged for sixty-seven years. 
Probably ten millions of heads of 
families buy their goods or sell their 
wares and produce on this pla~.. They 
buy and sell at market price, and 
periodically divide the profits in pro- 
portion to purchase of goods or sale 
of produce or wages received. 

The twenty-eight Rochdalers of 
1844 with their $140 of capital havé 
grown to 2,650,000 members in Great 
Britain alone, with a capital of $175,- 
000,000, an annual trade of $560,- 
000,000 and divisible profits of over 
$60,000,000. It should be explained 
that “trade millions” includes the 
wholesaling and manufacturing, the 
profits on which go to the retail 
stores, making the rate of dividend 


on the consumers’ purchases about 
15 per cent. 

The codperative principle has 
gone far beyond store-keeping. The 


‘Rochdale pioneers did in fact project 


a far reaching plan. They meant to 
save the profit on retailing, to make 
capital for self-employment and to 


‘buy Jand for homes and farming. The 


principle has been applied on a vast 
scale to business connected with 


‘farming, home-building and borrow- 


ing capital for production. 

Some twenty-five years ago the 
buyers of butter and produce for the 
British stores found in Denmark in- 
different and uncertain quality, and 
badly packed. They said to the farm- 
ers, “form a codéperative society, on 
your joint responsibility borrow the 
money to set up a creamery, employ 
an expert butter maker and manager 
and we will pay you several cents a 
pound more and take all you will 
make.” This worked so well that it 
made the little kingdom the greatest 
butter producer in the world. 

Working so well in dairying, it was 
next applied to codperative slaughter 
houses, the refuse skim milk being 
excellent food for pigs. Then came 
Poultry and Egg Societies, Credit 
Societies, Supply Associations and 
Stores. Four-fifths of the Danes be- 
long to Coédperative Associations. The 
Productive Societies have an Export 
Federation which exports annually 
65 millions worth of butter, bacon 
and eggs. This has been done in 
twenty-five years. 

Twenty-three years ago the move- 

857 
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ment was brought into rural Ireland, 
an unpromising field. There are now 
over one thousand and fifty farmers’ 
coéperative socities, three hundred 
and fifty of which are creameries. 
From being a byword Irish butter is 
seeking rank with the Danish. Even 
factory-ridden England has its Agri- 
cultural Organization Society. 

Germany and Austria were the 
originators of people’s banks or 
credit societies. There are some twen- 
ty-five thousand of them. in the two 
countries. They are local associations, 
mostly farmers, usually without capi- 
tal stock, but with unlimited liability. 
On the ample responsibility of all its 
members the society receives deposits 
and loans at tow interests and lends 
to its members on security of fellow- 
members for profitable productive 
purposes only. Tho the loans amount 
to hundreds of millions a year, prac- 
tically no losses occur and the money 
is freely loaned by large city banks. 

Not least important is the Poultry 
and Egg Society, which has the happy 
faculty of producing neither rotten 
nor stale eggs, thereby receiving a 
preferential price. A route man calls 
every two or three days, receives and 
weighs the eggs and poultry, carries 
them to the packing station where 
they are sorted as to color and size, 
then shipped, and when returns come 
back the route man makes payment 
to each on his next round. Each mem- 
ber of the society has a rubber stamp 
with number and date showing when 
and by whom eggs were gathered. 
The rules require that eggs be gath- 
ered daily from regular nests only. 
They must then be fresh and there 
is a heavy fine for a stale egg. 

The Supply Associations buy ferti- 
lizers, feed seeds, and other large re- 
quirements. There are bee-keepers’ 
societies, breeding sire syndicates, 
and finally stores. Most of the coun- 
tries have wholesale stores owned by 
the retails. 

The English Wholesale does the 
fabulous business of 130 millions a 
year, it manufactures a large variety 
of goods, in value over 30 millions a 
year, it has its own buyers in all 
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parts of the world, it has tea planta- 
tions in Ceylon, elevators in Canada, 
and buys whole cargoes of currants 
in Greece. In these foreign affairs it 
is joined by the Scottish Wholesale. 

Many millions have been invested 
in comfortable houses for members. 
There are codperative building socie- 
ties which take a large suburban 
tract, lay it out systematically, build 
and rent to the members, the profit 
on the rent going as payment on the 
tenant-members’ shares, which event- 
ually own the property—jointly. 

The Codperative Orange Associa- 
tion of California took the industry 
in a hopelessly demoralized condition 
a dozen years ago. It now has its own 
packing houses and inspectors at 
every station, supplies perfect fruit 
true to brand, has its own ware- 
houses and salesmen in all the prin- 
cipal cities, keeps the market sup- 
plied but not over-stocked, warrants 
the grade and gets a corresponding 
price. Minnesota and the North Cen- 
tral States have between one and two 
thousand coéperative creameries and 
hundreds of elevators. Numerous 
truck associations and stores have 
been started in all parts of the coun- 
try, but not many are properly or- 
ganized or prosperous. They need 
time and experience. 

It is safe to say that there are in 
the world over twelve million mem- 
bers of bona fide codperative busi- 
ness associations doing a trade of 
much above a billion dollars a year, 
with net profits of over 100 millions. 
This business bids fair to settle the 
trust question, the labor question and, 
in the main, the pauper question, by 
making a voluntary trust for all the 
people, by self-employment and by 
work and fair living for all. 

It is democratic by giving an equal 
vote to every member, equitable by 
giving all the profit to those who 
create it. It cultivates fellowship, 
saves money by economical methods, 
is strictly honest, having none to 
cheat but itself, and financially 
equipt for all legitimate business 
purposes by capitalizing its profits. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Fox Frenzy 


Breeding for Fur Brings in Millions 
By William Young Chapman, D.D. 


[The old romantic days of the pelt hunter and the Hudson Bay Company are pass- 


ing away. 
southern wilds for our rubber. 


We are no more dependent upon northern wilds for vur furs than upon 
Well-bred foxes and cultivated caoutchouc are better 


fitted to these unadventurous and systematic times. _ Dr. Chapman was born in Prince 
Edward Island and spends his summers there, so he is familiar with the novel industry 


he describes.—EprrTor. } 


If I were to tell you that in a cer- 
tain rather isolated island, fortunes 
have been made in the past ten years 
which in the aggregate amount to 
millions of dollars, and you should try 
to guess where that island is and 
what its source of wealth, you would 
be a good while guessing unless some- 
one should give you a hint. Your 
thoughts immediately leap out in 
world-wide wireless circuits from 
South Africa to Alaska, to the Rand, 
to Kimberly, to Cripple Creek, to the 
Klondyke, to Cobalt, to Wall Street. 
You think of gold and silver and 
copper and precious stones, and coal 
and oil and natural gas. For from the 
discovery of such resources as these 
great fortunes have been acquired in 
recent times. No, you are off the scent 
and the scent is very palpable, too. 
Let me tell you. 


Nestling under the great crescent 
coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
separated from the other Canadian 
provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia by the Strait of North- 
umberland, is the beautiful Island of 
Prince Edward, known to all Mari- 
time Province people as “‘The Island,” 
looking on the map something like the 
leg of a drunken man in caricature, 
i ae the size of Long Island, 


Settled very early in the history of 
North America by the French, who 
called it Isle St. Jean, ceded finally to 
the English in 1758, receiving its 
present name after the Duke of Kent, 
Queen Victoria’s father, in 1798, it 
has been occupied thru all its history 
by a quiet, honest, industrious people 
who have gained a comfortable liveli- 
hood from its fertile soil and from the 
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fish in its surrounding waters. It has 
never known any other considerable 
source of wealth—no minerals, no 
extensive manufactures. But recently 
the whole island has been excited by 
the prospect of great wealth, and 
great wealth, relatively speaking, has 
been acquired by a few men in the 
novel industry of cultivating the Sil- 
ver Fox. 

The story of this industry is unique 
and exceedingly interesting. Twenty- 
odd years ago a farmer on the island, 
hunting one day for cows in the 
woods, discovered a,fox-den in a hol- 
low log, and from it carried home a 
pair of black-fox pups. Like the Boer 
children in South Africa playing with 
the white pebble that was found to be 
a great diamond, the farmer had little 
idea of the value of his find. He bar- 
tered the pups for a cow with a neigh- 
bor who conceived the idea of breed- 
ing from them, but after several 
years of unsuccessful effort he sold 
them for $80 to a man who lived on 
a small island off the coast of the 
main island. The new owner, with a 
more retired place to keep the little 
animals, and perhaps with better un- 
derstanding of their nature, at any 
rate with better luck, succeeded after 
a couple of years in securing a litter 
and the game was on. 

When it was found that a.silver- 
fox pelt would bring many hundreds 
of dollars, and even thousands, in the 
London fur market, it was not easy 
for any man to keep the business to 
himself. And yet, until about three 
years ago, the industry was confined 
to a small district in the hands of 
not more than a half-dozen men. 
These men had conspired to keep the 
business as secret as possible and to 
hold it in their own hands. They 
learned by costly experience the 
nature and habits of the animals, how 
to confine them and care for them, 
and went on quietly increasing their 
stock, importing a few from other 
countries to vary the breed. and an- 
nually selling a considerable number 
of pelts at prices as high as $2500 
apiece. 

The business could not be kept 
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secret long. The friends and ae- 
quaintances of these foxy men began 
to notice that they were spending 
more money than ordinary farmers 
were used to handle, and the secret 
was out. The business. burst its 
bounds. The foxes, so to speak, broke 
loose. A great demand arose for the 
live stock for breeding purposes. Ap- 
plications came from near and far. 
Every farmer or combination of 
farmers that could raise enough 
money to buy a pair have made a 
start in the business. Many, unable to 
purchase pure silvers, have started 
with crosses hoping to breed out the 
red and ultimately develop pure 
stock. Business men have been at- 
tracted by the industry and com- 
panies have been formed with large 
capital. to extend the industry on a 
larger scale. The business has spread 
over the island and has crossed to the 
mainland, and now there are scores of 
these fox-farms worth millions of 
dollars, when but three years ago 
there was a scant half-dozen. A very 
frenzy has seized the country. Men 
are fox crazy. “Fox” is the topic of 
conversation everywhere. You hear it 
and overhear it on the trains and 
boats, at the country store and at the 


casual meeting of neighbors. Every- ~ 


body is speaking and thinking and 
even dreaming of black foxes. 

The value of the silver-fox depends, 
of course, ultimately upon the value 
of its fur. The dark silver, commonly 
called the black fox, has been hitherto 
exceedingly rare, and its fur has gone 
principally to adorn the royalty of 
Europe. For that reason and also be- 
cause of its exquisite beauty, it has 
been for a good while the costliest of 
all furs. A few years ago a black-fox 
pelt from Prince Edward Island was 
sold at auction in London for £580 or 
nearly $2900. That is said to be the 
highest price ever paid for the pelt 
of a single animal. The light silver, 
or pointed fox, is more numerous 
and somewhat less valuable, while 
“crosses” or “patch foxes” vary in 
value according to their approxima- 
tion to the pure silver, grading down 
to the common red which is by far the 
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most numerous and least valuable, 
being worth about $5 per pelt. 

When the fox-farming industry 
first broke its narrow bounds on “The 
Island,” the live foxes were sold for 
nearly the value of their pelts, but 
the price has been mounting steadily 
upwards during the past two years. 
Recently, one of the pioneers in the 
business sold his ranch of 20 pairs to 
a company, with certain guarantees, 
for $625,000, and within a few weeks 
a gentleman from Russia visited “The 
Island” and purchased five pairs for 
$100,000. These are to be shipped 
to Russia and the industry established 
in that country. 

Thus it will be seen what a sensa- 
tion this new industry has produced 
in that quiet country. Think of it! A 
man may have lived for fifty years on 
his ancestral farm, with all its ac- 
cumulated stock and machinery and 
buildings. He may have a herd of 
cows, a flock of sheep, teams of horses 
and other stock of an ordinary farm. 
With these and all the other products 


of his farm, he has been able, by 


frugality and incessant labor, to 
make a living for himself and family. 
But now, if he is one of the fortu- 
nates, he can take you back to some 
good-for-nothing thicket of bushes 
and show you a little animal, not 
much larger than a skunk and that 
smells like one, only not. so em- 
phatically, worth more in the market 
than all the farm with all its stock 
and produce and buildings and ma- 
chinery. 

Continue to think of it! Here is a 


man with an estate that looks to the 


passerby like an ordinary farm. 
There is no great mill or plant with 
smokestacks befouling the sky, no 
great crews of men coming and going, 
no grunting, shunting locomotives 
hauling back and forth the raw ma- 
terial and the finished product. There 
is but an ordinary farmer who knows 
nothing about metallurgy or mineral- 
ogy, nothing about the manage- 
ment of the world’s big business, with 
no more education than he could get 
in a common country school during 
the winter months of a few youthful 
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years, and yet, with an amount of 
work less laborious than tending a 
flock of sheep, pocketing shekels 
like a steel magnate or a hundred 
gold-miners. He can raise foxes more 
easily than he can raise sheep, and 
how much better is a silver-fox than 
a sheep! It costs about as much to 
raise a fox as it does to raise a bull- 
pup. The latter may be snatched from 
the watery grave of your neighbor’s - 
superfluous young canines for the 
price of carrying it home, while a 
pure silver-fox is worth twice his 
weight in gold. 

The art of raising foxes could only 
be learned by experience. There were 
no precedents. The silver-fox has 
been kept in zoological gardens from 
time immemorial, but none have been 
known to breed in captivity until 
this successful experiment. The 
natural shyness and nervousness of 
the animals was one of the costliest 
things to learn and overcome. Even 
those longest in the business have 
attempted little by way of taming the 
creatures. A ranchman may have one 


‘or two pets that will eat from his 


hand and allow themselves to be 
fondled like a dog, but generally their 
natural habits are respected. 
During the mating and breeding 
season, from December to May, the 
pens are guarded with the most ab- 
solute strictness. No one but the 
keeper is allowed to approach them. 
The slightest intrusion upon their 
privacy by man or beast is apt to re- 
sult in the effort of the parents to 
hide their young. The mother, if ex- 
cited by any means, will bury her 
young in the ground, or carry them 
about in her mouth until they are 
smothered or worried to death. The 
male is usually withdrawn from the 
pen before the little ones arrive. 
Many have been lost thru the 
ignorance or disregard of the pecu- 
liar nervousness of the female. Dur- 
ing this delicate period such care 
must be taken that it is perilous for 
the keeper so much as to change his 
coat when visiting the pen. New 
laws have been passed by the Pro- 
vincial Parliaments relative to the 
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business and trespassing is punished 
with terrific penalties. 

In the early days of the industry 
not a few foxes were lost by burrow- 
ing or climbing out. The cunning 
little brutes have been known to bur- 
row under a fence sunk six feet into 
the ground, and they have climbed 
over a fence ten feet high. In the 
most approved ranches a pen for a 
pair is an enclosure about 50 feet 
square, with a fence of stout woven 
wire, buried from two to six feet into 
the ground, and turned in at the bot- 
tom twelve or fifteen inches, and ris- 
ing ten feet above ground with an 
overhang of three feet. The wilder 
and more retired the location of the 
ranch, the less inclined are the foxes 
to try to escape. 

Questions arise. Whereunto is this 
industry likely to grow and what ef- 
fect will the increased supply have 
upon the price? For the present and 
for several years yet, the supply of 
pelts will be rather diminished than 
increased. The demand for live 
animals for breeding purposes is so 
great that only those that have 
passed the age of fertility, about a 
dozen years, will be killed for their 
pelts. Ultimately, of. course, that 
number must greatly increase. But 
it has been calculated that even if the 
price of the pelts were reduced to a 
tenth of the present value, the indus- 
try would still be a very profitable 
one. 

There are two other facts that 
must be noted: First, that fox-fur, 
red or silver, from Prince Edward 
Island and the other Maritime Prov- 
inces, is superior to that of any other 
country in the world; and, second, 
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the fur of the domesticated animal is 
superior to that of the captured wild 
animal, chiefly because of the 
scientific breeding and because the 
fur is not exposed to the wear and 
tear of wild life. 

Another question is, what effect 
will this sudden influx of wealth have 
upon a quiet, industrious rural com- 
munity? That indeed is another 
question. It would be difficult to find 
a near parallel. There will be no 
sudden great increase in the popula- 
tion. No considerable importation of 
labor. The largest ranch may occupy 
all of one man’s time, but a trifling 
amount of his labor. There will be no 
scrambling multitudes like those of 
the oil or gold fields. Only sucn 
labor will be attracted as is required 
by the much more luxurious life of 
the ranchmen. Already splendid 
residences have arisen to take the 
place of the humble farmhouse and 
the dust-cloud and demonical squawk 
of the automobile disturb the primi- 
tive quiet where erst the bleeting of 
sheep, the mooing of cows, the cack- 
ling of hens and other bucolic sounds 
were heard. 

Meanwhile these provincial farm- 
ers have learned and taught a lesson 
in conservation. They have mastered 
to a degree one of the most difficult 
problems of domestication. One won- 
ders it was not accomplished long 
ago, and undoubtedly, as the product 
of the hunter and trapper diminishes, 
we shall hear of the domestication of 
the mink, marten, beaver, otter and 
other fur-bearing animals in those 


‘latitudes respectively best suited to 


the business. 


Newark, N. J. 


By Clinton Scollard 


Topay I watched the wonder of the dawn 


Flush out of pearl and fawn, 
Crimson the dew, 

And make night’s close 
Irradiant with rose. 

The awakened soul divines, 
Thru colors and thru lines, 


That heavenly beauty shines; 
Beauty, by night withdrawn, 
Flowers with the glowing dawn, 
Flowers—and is gone 

But ever flowers anew! 


Clinton, N. Y. 














Bury the Big Stick 


By General Cipriano Castro 


[The ex-President of Venezuela courteously received the representative of ‘l'nE 
INDEPENDENT in his apartment at the Hotel Savoy, and replied to his questions with 
much animation in fluent ‘Spanish. Senor Alfredo T'orregrossa, the General’s courier and 
secretary, acted as interpreier for the following interview. The General wore a flowered 
smoking cap and carpet slippers. His manner was bright and genial, as if he is at last 
beginning to enjoy himself here, now that he is released on bail from the “custody of the 
United States immigration authorities” on Ellis Island.—Eprror. | 


I do not blame the people of the 
United States for the treatment to 
which I have been subjected by the 
officials at this port. I know many 
citizens of this country who are good 
men. Those who are persecuting me 
misrepresent the great United States 
and are doing it 
more injury than 
they can well un- 
derstand. 

All over South 
America men are 
watching to see 
how I am treated. 
They note the 
false pretexts that 
have been raised 
against me, and 
according as I re- 
ceive justice or in- 
justice they will 
judge the Govern- 
ment here as 
just or unjust. 

Perhaps’ there 
are some _ who 
think that it 
makes little dif- 3 
ference to this country what men in 
South America may think of it, but 
such persons are not wise. The na- 
tions of the future are there. Brazil 
and Argentina, for instance, are ad- 
vancing very fast. They are on the 
way to become great, tho not yet 
so great and strong as the United 
States. 

The firm friendship of South 
America is the very best guarantee 
which the United States can have for 
the maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and that friendship is easy to 
secure. Let the Big Stick be buried— 
it does nothing but harm. Let the 
United States meet South America 
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half way in amity and brotherhood. 
Let there be justice and equity be- 
tween North and South. All Ameri-~ 
cans from Patagonia to Greenland 
should be linked together in the bonds 
of friendship; should act together for 
their mutual interests. They should 
present a united 
front to the rest 
of the world. Then 
there would be no 
cause for fearing 
that any of the 
great nations of 
the Old World will 
quietly build up a 
power in_ the 
southern continent 
that can in the fu- . 
ture be used to de- 
stroy American 
liberty. 

While I was 
president of Ven- 
ezuela I appreci- 
ated the greatness 
and strength of 
the United States, 
and I sought by 
all means at my command to in- 
crease the good understanding be- 
tween this country, my own, and 
the other States of South America. 
That I did not succeed was due to 
certain sinister influences which will 
be disclosed if examination is made 
of the records of the United States 
legation at Caracas. 

When the claims of the European 
nations against Venezuela had been 
presented and the blockade had been 
declared by Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy, the United States Govern- 
ment intervened thru its Minister, 
Herbert W. Bowen. The issues were 
taken to Washington, where Mr. 
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Bowen signed, in the name of Vene- 
zuela and the United States, proto- 
cols in which the issues were to be 
submitted to arbitrators who were to 
meet in Caracas. 

The arbitrators passed upon all 
points, including claims of American 
citizens and companies, but later— 
when the Venezuelan Government 
was faithfully and strictly carrying 
out the findings of the commission 
—the United States Government in- 
tervened again to prevent compliance 
with the decisions by American com- 
panies—the Bermudez, the Manoa, 
the Griffel, and the Orinoco com- 
panies. 

I insisted that the arrangement 
made by Mr. Bowen be carried out, 
but the reply of the United States 
Government was the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations and the with- 
drawal of its Minister. Afterwards 
it supported Gomez, who betrayed me 
and Venezuela, and still later it gave 
to the world the spectacle of one of 
the greatest of nations hunting me 
—a private citizen. Had I not been 
lying ill at Teneriffe I might have 
been seized and condemned as a pi- 
rate, because I endeavored to reach 
. Venezuela in order to rescue it and 
my own private property from a rob- 

r. 
I say now that there will be found 
in the archives of the legation at 
Caracas the following: 

First—The protocol signed by Mr. 
Bowen with every nation and with 
the representative of the United 
States Government. 

Second—The notes communicated 
to me by the United States Govern- 
ment and my replies. 

Third—Documents relating to the 
withdrawal of the United States Min- 
ister to Venezuela and the rupture 
of relations between Venezuela and 
this country. 
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Fourth—Documents proving the 
United States Government’s pursuit 
of me since five years ago. when it 
hunted me with its armored cruisers. 

Fifth—Documents showing how, 
since my term as president of Vene- 
zuela, arrangements have been made 
with Gomez breaking the agreement 
ea into in the diplomatic proto- 
cols. 

Under the circumstances, the world 
will hardly blame those who believe 
that the Government of this country 
has acted toward me with petty spite, 
utterly unworthy of its dignity. Ap- 
parently it Has allowed itself to be 
used as a tool by corporations which 
I was obliged to antagonize while per- 
forming my duty as the defender of 
Venezuelan rights. 

All that I and all that South 
America desire from this country is 
simple justice. In regard to the dis- 
pute between this country and Colom- 
bia concerning the independence of 
Panama, I do not know whether the 
United States did right or wrong— 
I have not the facts. 

No matter what the courts here 
may do, I probably will stay in this 
country but a little while. Then I will 
go to Europe. I do not know where 
I will reside in the future. There are 
many things to be considered. 

Perhaps I will go to Spain. That is 
the country from which long ago my 
forefathers came. Spain is being 
made over. One can find the new 
Spain and the old Spain side by side 
and both are interesting. So perhaps 
I will go to Spain. 

As to these telegraphic dispatches 
from various points announcing that 
my purpose is to stir up revolt in 
Venezuela and recover the Govern- 
ment there, I have but one word with 
which to describe them. They are lies. 

New York City. 
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“Watch your step, Governor!” 


THE GUARD 
[The problems of the New York City Subways, and of the Public Service Com- 





Governor Sulzer more worry than anything else—A Newspaper.] 
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From a Scholar’s Workshop 


Of Emerson’s Uncollected Writ- 
ings, little need be said.' It contains 
nothing that is new, and very little 
of the least value in estimating the 
man Emerson or arriving at a true 
understanding of his work. Doubt- 
less every article, address, poem, 
lecture, was under the eyes of the 
various editors authorized by the 
poet’s family. Most of the matter is 
inferior, or ephemeral, or elsewhere 
worked over to better advantage. 

This is not true of the Emerson 
Journals, of which eight volumes 
are now before the world.’ In these 
volumes the editing is painstaking, 
modest, nowhere a sitting in judg- 
ment, always aiming for the elucida- 
tion of the published writings,—con- 
necting, so to speak, the Emerson in 
his study, groping for facts, polish- 
ing one facet or another of the gem 
that was to take the light, with the 
Emerson known to the public. Much 
light is thrown upon his methods of 
reasoning, of which he claimed to 
have none. Unmethodical, was his 
judgment of himself. Discordant, 
was the universal cry of the schools. 
But his approaches to a method of 
his own, as shown in the Journals, 
are everywhere apparent, when the 
workings of his mind are considered. 
The journals were his workshop. 
There one sees him at his luminous 
moments. He talks more freely 
there, to himself. He is frank about 
himself. He cannot go over his bor- 
ders, he repeatedly says in his Jour- 
nal. His limits are fixed. But so are 
other people’s limits. “The fault 
of Alcott’s Community is that it has 

1Uncollected Writings. Waldo Em- 
erson. New York: The Lamb Publishing Co. 

. The Journale of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Vols. 
VII and VIII. Edited by Edward W. Emerson 


and Waldo Emerson Forbes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co, $1.75 each. 
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‘only room for one,” he says. Everett, 


made president of Harvard, gets 
sweet praise for his perfection of fin- 
ish—the perfect gentleman—but he 
is most severely handled for senato- 
rial deficiencies. “Old Quincy,” for- 
mer head of the College, “with all his 
worth and a sort of violent service he 
did for the college, was a lubber and 
a grenadier among our clerks.” Of 
Rufus Choate, who possessed the 


-most liquid eloquence of any man in 


his time, the poet writes: 


He is a locomotive that runs so readily 
back and forward that there is perpetual 
need to scotch the wheels. A man full 
grown should not cry in a public place 
alone. 


Of his pastoral neighbor, whom he 
admired and loved, he saw the limita- 
tion sharply:—‘Alcott is a pail of 
which the bottom is taken out, and 
the Whig a pail from which you can- 
not get off the cover.” 

Emerson had his aversions and 
talks frankly about them.“Democracy 
becomes a government of bullies tem- 
pered by editors. The editors stand- 
ing in the privilege of being last de- 
voured.” Again, “I avoid those Styg- 
ian anniversaries at Cambridge, 
those hurrahs among the ghosts, 
those yellow, bald, toothless meetings 
in memory of red cheeks, black hair, 
and departed health.” In these days 
he would be called “anemic.” But his 
diary is full of intense desire to get 
at people, to meet the trader, the 
farmer, the lawyer, doctor, etc., with 
open mouth as well as open heart. He 
couldn’t do it, he often said, and the 
why is perhaps evident in another en- 
try in his Journal:—“In the water 
party, the skipper of the boat was the 
only interesting person ; the rest made 
puns.” Intellectually he was half an 
aristocrat. He wanted the best to gov- 
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ern, but then he had his own defini- 
tion of aristocracy, which led him to 
walk to the polls with his uneducated, 
undescended neighbor with quite as 
much satisfaction as with Judge 
Shaw. He wanted “freedom, equality, 
fraternity,” but then he couldn’t 
fraternize himself in every case. “I 


confess I lose all respect for this te-.. 


dious denouncing of the State by id- 
lers who rot in indolence, selfishness, 
and envy in the chimney corner.” He 
demanded much for the poet. Thus :— 
“The etiquette of society should 
guard and consecrate the poet; he 
should not be visited nor be shown at 
dinner parties; too costly to be seen 
except on high holidays.” But one 
soon finds that his kind of poet comes 
“only once in five hundred years.”’ No 
place for boys! And he expected much 
of the poet—more than any self-re- 
specting poet will give him. Thus, 
“The Muse demands real sacrifices. 
You cannot be a poet and a paterfa- 
milias and a militia captain,” where- 
as we know that most of our poets 
are made by the dear little mother at 
their elbow. 

In the years at which the Journals 
have now brought us, the callowness 
of the young journalist has disap- 
peared. His first thought is com- 
‘pressed, pointed, choice. He has ac- 
quired a mastery of the polishing 
tools. The divinity student in him has 
given way to the philosophic ob- 
server. He has ransacked history for 
his material. Now he is making some 
of its best things over. He renders 
unto Cesar the things that are Cex- 
sar’s more gracefully, and smiles at 
Thoreau, who goes to jail rather than 
pay his taxes. After all they are local 
taxes, not national, he says. When 
Mr. Alcott refuses to pay taxes any- 
how, he quotes with unction a word 
from his neighbor, Staples :—“I vum! 
I believe it was nothing but princi- 
ple.” He has a traditional line of 
humor that has come down from pul- 
pit days and he lays in material for 
small entertainment in abundance. 
Said William Emerson of Judge 
Story :—“He had two failings as a 
judge: first, in p’int of judgment; 
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and second, in p’int of integrity; you 
take my idea?” This serves to explain 
that shrewd, benignant smile, so con- 
stant in the Emerson portraits. The 
smile had gone with him from the be- 
ginning, had hovered over the inex- 
plicable communion service in his pul- 
pit days; had been with him in Rome 
on the Capitoline Hill, where the 
bambino was displayed once a year, 
with a chorus of shaven priests in 
the background. It had twinkled a 
little as he sat with the dons at the 
Harvard inaugurations. It had 
beamed on the Brook Farmers, as he 
watched those heavenly boys and 
girls and simple-hearted old men 
digging roots in Paradise. It was a 
smile that explained Emerson in his 
own terms. It marked the interested 
onlooker who had segregated him- 
self, but looked over the fence. It 
said: “Your pasture is not my pas- 
ture, but how interesting you can 
make yours, to yourselves! I do not | 
altogether like a too plain table like 

Thoreau’s at Walden Wood. I have 
no facility at digging roots. I see a 
beautiful symbol in the bambino, but 
the tonsure is not natural.” More- 
over, he was growing impatient 
with those who limited the freedom 
of speech by granting copyright 
for phrases, maxims, pithy con- 
densations of thought. The pasture 
was as free to him as was the berry 
pasture to the New England boy. He 
could hang his pail under any blue- 
berry bush. He was willing to name 
the pasture and date the berry, but 
a phrase was his if he could make a 
better use of it than had its inventor. 
Indeed, if he could add a beauty of 
polish to it, he was entitled to a new 
patent. Every word in the dictionary 
was stamped with the name of its 
first user, if you would only ‘hunt up 
the history of it, but any man who 
should add a new shade of beauty to 
a word was entitled to credit as a 
contributor to the language. So of a 
shining thought; if he made it 
shine more, it might after all be an 
imposition on Zoroaster or Dean 
Swift to say it was the coinage 
of either of those gentlemen. “I will 
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shoulder the thought. I need it. They 
shall not be blamed for it.” 

The volumes now under review 
take us to the year 1855, and are rich 
in his best things,—all chips in a 
scholar’s workshop. 


Eucken and Bergson 


The little volume by Mrs. E. Her- 
mann on Eucken and Bergson’ is 
especially timely, and will find many 
readers now when both the German 
and the French philosophers are in 
this country, the former lecturing at 
Harvard and the latter at Columbia. 
Mrs. Hermann gives a fair and read- 
able presentation of the doctrines of 
the two great thinkers, and then con- 
siders them from the point of view of 
orthodox Christianity. She welcomes 
both as having contributed toward 
the elevation of philosophy from the 
stage of materialism to a higher and 
more spiritual plane, but finds each 
of them fall short in some respects of 
her standard of Christian doctrine. 

But what has interested us most 
in the volume is not the theological 
views of the book, but the curious 
similarity which certain parts of it 
bear to an article publisht in THE 
INDEPENDENT more than a year be- 
fore. The coincidence is all the more 
interesting since it does not appear 
that the pious authoress ever read 
THE INDEPENDENT article, for no ref- 
erence is made to it in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end or elsewhere. The 
following quotations will show that 
the similarity- in language extends 
even to the footnotes, altho in the 
spelling of the proper names Mrs. 
Hermann displays some originality. 

From the article on Henri Bergson by 
Edwin E. Slosson, publisht in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, June 8, 1911. 

His lecture room is the largest in the 
Collége. de France, but it is too small to 
accommodate the crowd which would hear 
him. A cosmopolitan crowd it is that on 
Wednesdays awaits the lecturer, talking 
more languages than have ordinarily been 
heard in the same room at any time during 
the period from the strike on the Tower of 
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Babel to the universal adoption of Espe- 
ranto. French, Italian, English, American, 
German, Yiddish and Russian are to be dis- 
tinguished among them; perhaps the last 
predominates among the foreign tongues, 
for young people of both sexes come from 
Russia in swarms to put themselves under 
his instruction. This may rouse in us some 
speculation, even apprehension. Bergsoni- 


“anism has already assumed some curious 


forms in the minds of his over-ardent dis- 
ciples, and what it will become after it has 
been translated into the Russian language 
and temperament it would be rash to 
prophesy. But the polyglot audience is 
silent * * 

That this seciaa is real and present was 
shown in the Binet report on the teaching of 


philosophy, previously referred to. Some of 


the professors complained that their stu- 
dents, under the influence of Bergson’s 
ideas, had come to have a disdain for the 
tedious and laborious methods of experi- 
mental science, believing that science does 
not give us reality, and assuming that, 
while science is good enough for mechanics 
and physicians, it is indifferent to phil- 
osophers. 

When this point was brought up for dis- 
cussion in the Société frangaise de Phil- 
osophie, M. Bergson made an indignant re- 
ply, declaring that in the theories attributed 
to him he recognized nothing that he had 
taught or written. — 

In France, Bergsonianism is not an aca- 
demic speculation, but an active force in . 
some of the most important movements of 
the day. We hear of a Bergsonian art and 
a Bergsonian literature as well as a Berg- 
sonian Catholicism and a Bergsonian labor 
movement. * * * Just as there were 
Hegelians of the Right and Hegelians of 
the Left, so now there are two wings of 
Bergsonianism, the conservative being the 
Modernists and the radical being the 
Syndicalists. 

There has rarely been seen such an out- 
burst of enthusiasm for metaphysical 
thought as that of the French neo- 
Catholics. Between 1902 and 1903 eleven | 
new reviews devoted to Catholic philosophy 
and theology were founded. The pragmatic 
philosophy, particularly James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience, pointed the way to 
a new Christian apologetic based upon liv- 
ing experience, instead of abstract reason- 
ing. The young Catholics turned their at- 
tention to the saints rather thah to the 
theologians, and found inspiration in a 
fresh study of the Catholic mystics. In a 
conception of truth as a growth, as an ideal 
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convergence of beneficial beliefs, rather 
than as.a static limit, and in a conception 
of history as a progressive process of veri- 
fication, they attained a point of view which 
enabled them to retain their ecclesiastical 
heritage and at the same time to accept 
thebounty of modern science. But such spec- 
ulations were deemed dangerous by the 
Vatican and the movement was crushed, so 
far as a movement of such vigor and vital- 
ity can be crushed, by the Encyclical and 
Syllabus issued by Pius X in 1907, and the 
anti-modernist oath that was later im- 
posed.* 

At the opposite extreme we find the 
trades unions er syndicates, whose power 
has been often demonstrated in recent 
years, but whose aims and ideals are yet 
indeterminate and vague. So far it is Will 
and not Idea that is manifested in the rev- 
olutionary labor movement, to use the 
Schopenhaurian terms. But becoming con- 
scious of the need of a philosophical justifi- 
cation, they have seized uron one side of 
Bergson’s doctrine and declared the élan 
ouvrier brother to the élan vital, or part of 
it. Their flamboyant phraseology reminds 
one of 1793: “The Collége de France col- 
laborates with the Bourse du Travail” and 
“The flute of personal meditation harmon- 
izes with the trumpets of the social revolu- 
tion.” The syndicalists, like the modernists, 
have their revolt against dogma, against 
the catchwords of republicanism as well as 
against the rigid formulas of Marxianism, 
against all attempts to confine the future 
in the past and to impose determinism upon 
conduct. And when it comes to the enforce- 
ment of conformity—or, rather, of uni- 
formity—of profession, there is not much 
difference between Pope and party.’ 

‘t is unnecessary to say that M. Bergson 
teaches neither Catholicism nor revolution, 
and that he cannot be held responsible for 
all the various applications of his ideas to 
practical life. I mention these extremes only 
to show the range of their actual influence. 
Whatever may be the fate of Bergson’s 
philosophy, we may be sure it will not leave 
the world as it found it. 

Very few references to disputed questions 
in religion, sociology and ethics can be 





‘Articles on Pragmatic Catholicism may be 
found in almost any volume of the Revue Philoso- 
phique and the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
during the last twelve years. See especially those 
by Edouard Le Roy, a devoted disciple of James 
and Bergson. A brief account of the movement is 
contained in Lalande’s “Philosophy in France, 
1907.” Philosophical Reriew, May. 1908. 

5As representatives of the pragmatic syndicalists 
may be mentioned George Sorel and Edouard 
Berth. For an account of the philosophical side of 
the movement see Syndicalistes et ~' ccrzaed by 
C. Bouglé in Revue du Mois, April, 1909. 
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found in his works, and since he prefers to 
use a new, clean and unconventional vocab- 
ulary, he cannot be pocketed in any of the 
pigeonholes provided in advance by the his- 
torians of philosophy. To the demand for a 
brief formulation of his philosophy an in- 
dignant Bergsonian retorts: “Can you put 
Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and Mélisande into 
a formula?” 


From the book Eucken and Bergson by 
E. Hermann, publisht in the fall of 1912. 


His is the largest lecture room the college 
can boast, but not nearly large enough to 
accommodate the polyglot crowd of both 
sexes that gathers every Wednesday. Of 
late Russian has predominated among for- 
eign tongues, and one so minded could frame 
some neat speculations as to what bizarre 
and exotic form Bergsonism seen’ through 
the Russ‘an temperament is likely to 
take. 

Already it has assumed a variety of in- 
teresting, not to say alarming, forms in the 
minds of over-ardent disciples in France 
and elsewhere, as, for instance, the Binet 
report on the teaching of philosophy at the 
French lycée testifies. This report arose out 
of a not unjustified sense of the danger of 
the anti-intellectualist movement to the 
cause of scientific research, some of the pro- 
fessors complaining that their students, un- 
der the influence of Bergson’s ideas, had 
come to have a disdain for the slow and 
laborious methods of experimental science, 
believing that while science was all very 
well for mechanics and physicians, it did 
not give us reality, and therefore was of no 
importance to philosophers. When this point 
was brought up for discussion before the 
Société Francaise de Philosophie, Bergson 
made a spirited and convincing reply, show- 
ing that the theories attributed to him by 
these complainants bore no resemblance to 
anything he had ever taught or written. 

Bergsonism in France has long overflowed 
academical boundaries. There we have not 
only a Bergsonian philosophy, but a Berg- 
sonian art and a Bergsonian literature; 
and, more important still, a Bergsonian 
Catholicism and a _ Bergsonian Labour 
Movement. Not unlike the Hegelian camp, 
Bergsonism has sp‘it up into a right and a 
left wing, the former being represented by 
the Neo-Catholics and the latter by the 
Syndicalists. 

On the Catholic side, the influence of 
Bergson’s ideas, strongly reinforced by 
James’s pragmatic philosophy, in particu- 
lar his Varieties of Religious Experience, 
gave rise to no less than eleven new re- 
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views of Catholic philosophy and theology 
within one year. The main stimulus was in 
the direction of a fresh study of the saints 
and mystics, and one might note in passing 
that it is precisely the lack of such study 
that makes the new German idealism fall 
short of affording complete satisfaction 
when it becomes a philosophy of religion. 
On the more strictly speculative side, the 
Neo-Catholics adopted a pragmatic view 
of truth as a growth rather than as a static 
limit, and of history as a process of pro- 
gressive verification, holding that view in a 
sense which enabled them to encompass 
what must remain unintelligible to the 
Protestant mind—loyalty to their ecclesias- 
tical heritage and generous hospitality to 
the new science and the new philosophy. 
The Vatican, however, did not regard this 
view as quite “safe,” and made a not un- 
successful attempt to crush it in the En- 
cyclical and Syllabus of 1907.° 

Poles asunder from New-Cathvlicism, we 
find the Syndicalist movement also claim- 
ing Bergson as its intellectual bond and in- 
spiration. Until lately this movement has 
been but a vague and turbulent mass of 
yeasting impulse and passion, beating in- 
determinately against every institution and 
privilege, and propelled by blind will rather 
than carried by a dominating idea. Casting 
about them for some intellectual basis and 
justification which would give momentum 
and direction to their efforts, the leaders’ 
of the movement seized upon Bergson’s idea 
of the élan vital as twin of their élan 
ouvrier, or at least as including it. At one 
with the modernists in revolting against 
dogma, tradition and inflexible formulae, 
they hailed Bergson as their ally with a 
flourish of trumpets. “The Collége de 
France collaborates with the Bourse du 
Travail,” they shouted with a flaunting as- 
surance that smacks of 1789: “The flute of 
personal meditation harmonises with .the 
trumpets of the social revolution.” It must 
be remembered that Bergson offers no clos- 
ed system. Like the reality he bids us enter 
into, it is still in flux; like his own élan 
vital it cannot be packed into a formula. 
When asked for the Bergsonian philosophy 





*Articles on Pragmatic Catholicism may be 
found in almost any volume of the Revue Philoso- 
phique and the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
during the last twelve years. Those by Edouard de 
Roy, an enthusiastic disciple of James and Berg- 
son, are specially noteworthy. 


™George Sorrell and Edouard Verth may be 
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in a nutshell, a hot-headed disciple retorts, 
“Can you put Maeterlinck’s ‘Pelleas and 
Melisande’ into a formula?” (Pp. 130-134). 


Literary Notes 


As a companion volume to Bible Types of 
Modern Men, Rev. W. M. Mackay has pub- 
lished a series of Sunday evening addresses, 
entitled The Woman of Tact, and Other 
Bible Types of Modern Women (Doran, 
$1.50). The sermons are all interesting in 
their expositions and parallels, but the title 
of the first is unhappily chosen. 


The eight and ninth volumes of the mon- 
umental Cambridge History of English 
Literature, edited by Dr. A. W. Ward and 
Mr. A. R. Waller, are entitled, respectively, 
The Age of Dryden (Pp. 576) and From 
Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift. (Pp. 
666.) The American publishers are Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the price of each 
octavo volume is $2.50. 


An important contribution to the Age of 
Dryden is Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s Dryden 
bibliography. The same scholar signs a 
portion of the chapter on Memoir and Let- 
ter Writers. Samuel Butler, Political and 
Ecclesiastical Satire, the Early Quakers, 
Court Poets, The Prosody of the seven- 
teenth century, Platonists and Latitudi- 
narians, Divines, John Locke, The Prog- 
ress of Science, The Essay, The Beginniags 
of Modern English Prose: these are some 
of the other chapter headings. Restoration 
drama is divided between three nistorians: 
Charles Whibley, A. T. Bartholomew, and 
Dr. Schelling of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Another American, Professor Trent 
of Columbia, signs the opening chapter in 
the following volume, The Newspaper and 
the Novel; while a woman, Dr. Caroline F. 
E. Spurgeon, contributes the study of Will- 
iam Law and tne Mystics. 


Frank Roy Fraprie, in The Raphael 
Book (L. C. Page, $2.50), gives “an ac- 
count of the life of Raphael Santi of Urbino 
and his place in the development of art, 
together with a description of his paint- 
ings and frescoes.” The author realizes that 
his subject is less attractive than once to 
such as have set their eyes upon contem- 
porary efforts in art, and writes somewhat 
petulantly that he has “no hope” of inter- 
esting “the little painters of today” and 
their admirers, “the seekers of phan- 
tasms”; but his enthusiasm is unaffected by 
the coldness of the unregenerate modernist. 
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What the Other Children Do, by Eliza- 
beth Grierson (Macmillan, $1.25), sketches 
for children the lives of the “other chil- 
dren,” in the sugar-coated sociological form 
of a story, told by one of two little Scotch 
lasses of high degree who spend a vacation 
at their aunt’s settlement in Belchester, 
and learn more than in a year at school. 


The announcement that the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College have 
voted to establish the Harvard University 
Press for the publication of-works of a 
scholarly character recalls the fact that 
the first printing press in America was a 
gift to Harvard College, made in 1639, and 
was set up'in the house of President Dun- 
ster. Among important books printed on 
this press were the Bay Psalm Book and 
John Eliot’s Indian Bible. 


In our issue of Nov. 14, 1912, we 
publisht an abstract by Prof. E. C. Moore, 
of Yale, of his report on the New York 
city schools made by authority of the Board 
of Estimate, but rejected by that body. 
(See also THE INDEPENDENT of Nov. 21, 
Dec. 12, 1912, and Jan. 23, 1913). The 
Moore report is now to be publisht in full 
by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. ($1.50) under the title How 
New York City Administrates Its Schools, 
with an introduction by Professor Hanus, 
of Harvard. 


Mr. Isaac Landman in his Stories ‘of the 
Prophets (Cincinnati: Union of Am. He- 
brew Congregations; 75 cents) has sup- 
plied an intimate personal and social back- 
ground for the work and messages of the 


Hebrew prophetic writers who lived before © 


tne exile. His spirited pictures of family, 
social and political happenings are largely 
imaginary creations, but they are made on 
the basis of biblical hints and are in accord 
with the historical conditions. The book 
will materially aid young readers to find 
reality in the stern and difficult writings 
of the prophets. 


Admission to American Trade Unions, by 
Dr. F. E. Wolfe (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press), is a comprehensive study 
of the laws laid down by trade unions to 
reguiate admission to their respective or- 
ganizations. The book is a painstaking com- 
pilation of facts, chiefly drawn from of- 
ficial trade union documents. The author 
has almost entirely refrained from com- 
ment on the propriety or justice of the 
rules adopted. That trade unions in prac- 
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tice are and in ultimate aim must be in- 
clusive in their admission policy is shown 
by an historical narrative of their attitude 
toward women, aliens and negroes. Begin- 
ning in each case with severely restrictive 
or absolutely exclusive regulations, motives 
of expediency have gradually compelled the 
adoption of the “open door.” 


It would be hard to imagine a better 
book for the purpose than Dr. A. F. 
Blakeslee and Chester D. Jarvis’s_illus- 
trated Trees in Winter: Their Study, 
Planting, Care and Identification (Mac- 
millan, $2.). The authors are, one a pro- 
fessional botanist, the other horticulturist 
in the Connecticut Experiment Station. 
The arrangement of the material is most 
convenient, the practical information val- 
uable for tree-lovers. and students alike. 
This, is a book for the owner of an acre 
as well as for the master of a large estate. 


Two noticeable characteristics of recent 
hymnals appear to good advantage in the 
Songs of the Christian Life (Merrill, 
$1.25), edited by Dr. Charles H. Richards. 
These are the modest number of hymns 
(less than six hundred), and tunes, in the 
collection, and the inclusion of many selec- 
tions imbued with the spirit of brotherhood 
and social aspiration. Several of these new 
hymns by such writers as Henry Van 
Dyke, W. N. Clarke, Felix Adler and F. M. 
North are worthy to stand beside the old 
favorites of Dr. Gladden and J. Addington 
Symonds. The general makeup of the vol- 
ume is worthy of commendation. 


Whether the subjects are chosen for 
their beauty or their frailties or for the 
sake-of their charming portraits, the stories 
of Lady Hamilton (by E. Hallam Moor- 
house), Nell Gwyn (by Cecil Chesterton), 
and Marie Antoinette (by Francis Bickley) 
make pleasant reading (Small, Maynard 
& Co.). We are involved in none of the 
historical controversy which complicates 
many more pretentious biographies; we are 
delightfully introduced and included in 
the kindly circle of their admirers. Two at 
least of these volumes, Mr. Chesterton’s 
and Mr. Bickley’s, give a vivid picture of 
the social setting which was somewhat re- 
sponsiple for the ladies’ characters. Mr. 
Moorhouse is perhaps too much under the 
fascination of Lady Hamilton’s extraor- 
dinary career. The books themselves are 
dainty, pleasant-to-hold little volumes, em- 
bellished by many reproductions (some in 
color) from famous portraits, 
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. We have not kept up with the Ozford 

English Dictionary of late, and four fas- 
cicles, all the way from See to Several, and 
again from Th— to Tombac, lie piled upon 
our desk. This “English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles” serves as a constant re- 
minder of the debt which our “American- 
isms” owe.to the good old mother tongue. 
Mr. Philip Hale calls our attention to the 
phrase, “to have a good time,” that is no 
oddity of our cross-Atlantic speech, but was 
common in England from 1520 or there- 
abouts to about 1688. Alehouse Skelton 
wrote: “For to haue good tyme and to lyue 
meryly,” and that was in 1529. 


“On time” is, however, classed as a pure 
Americanism by Dr. Murray and his 
editors. Turning to Mr. Thornton’s Ameri- 
can Glossary, reviewed in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for January 16, we light upon an ex- 
ample of this phrase’s use in 1848 (“Spose 
you never heard of burying a man on time.” 
—Stray Subjects.) Undoubtedly good 
Yankees were “on time” long before 1848. 


The Englishman of today smiles when he 
hears us boast of voting the Progressive or 
Democratic “ticket”—but that was good 
Pennsylvania English in 1711. We read in 
the Dictionary this quotation from the 
Penn-Logan correspondence: “Chester [Pa.] 
carried their ticket entire.” In 1766 Sarah 
Franklin wrote to Benjamin: “The old 
ticket forever! We have it by 24 votes.” 
These are earlier examples than Mr. Thorn- 
ton has found for his American Glossary. 
In 1842 the Philadelphia Spirit of the 
Times exhorted: “Don’t split your ticket!” 
Five years later the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine praises a patriot in these terms: “He 
never scratched the regular ticket.” (These 
gems from _Mr. Thornton’s work.) The 
Americanisms ticket broker, ticket chopper 
and the verb, “to ticket,” meaning to issue 
tickets, are not to be found in the Philadel- 
phia lawyer’s Glossary, but occupy the 
proper space in the Oxford Dictionary. And 
did you know that a ticket meant a visiting- 
card in the seventeenth century, whether in 
England or the Colonies? We have heard an 
Irish servant-girl use the word so: “Here’s 
his ticket, sor.” It is so used, too, in Thack- 
eray’s Philip. Wholly abominable is the use 
of the word “transportation” for “railway 
tickets”—-an Americanism dignified by em- 
ployment in the new Grand Central station 
in New York. 


Four lectures delivered before collegiate 
audiences in England by a professor of the 
University of Paris, M. Emile Legouis, are 
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brought together in the volume. entitled 
Défense de la Poésie Frangaise a l’'usage des 
lecteurs anglais (London: Constable.) The 
old view that French poetry cannot repay 
study or induce enjoyment was founded 
upon the assumption that the nation which 
produced that poetry was incapable of high 
emotion, and was committed to the use of 
a tongue suited to nothing but (in the lec- 
turer’s words) “a certain elegant, agile, 
clear, and well-ordered prose.” Various 
causes have contributed to modify this 
view; the Anglo-American public has been 
educated and charmed by such volumes as 
the Oxford Book of French Verse, the Lyre 
Francais, Mr. Bailey’s book, Mr. George 
Wyndham’s, and Mr. Eccles’s. Yet M. 
Legouis does well to issue his Défense. The 
prejudice still exists. And M. Legouis him- 
self, being a professor of English literature 
in his own land, has too fine an appreciation 
of the art he celebrates to pretend that his 
countrymen do, in point of fact, attain those 
hights of lyrical beauty and dramatic dar- 
ing that mark the English achievement. 


If the duality of the English vocabulary 
has its poetical advantages, the unity of the 
French is, according to M. Legouis, a com- 
pensating virtue. Said Dryden: “Impartial- 
ly speaking, the French are as much better 
critics than the English, as they are worse 
poets.” But Dryden didn’t want too many 
persons to turn toward France, where he 
had stolen his dramatic plots along with his 
critical, ideas; and Dryden wrote, besides, 
before the entente in an age when English- 
men habitually proved their patriotism by 
running down their next-coast neighbors. 
Of the French apologist’s four chapters, 


three deal with scops et trouvéres, the 


grand siécle, and nos jours. If English 
poesy is a splendid structure, it is builded 
upon French medieval literature as a 
foundation, he reminds us. But it is French 
classical verse which has left us cold, and 
so the chapter dealing with this subject is 
the one which most deserves attention. 
Professor Legouis’s commentary upon the 
alexandrine should be required reading in 
our school and college courses in French lit- 
erature. It may lack fire, but is strong in 
sense, and corrects some of the ignorant 
aspersions of Landor, Lowell, and other 
critics. This is a welcome little book, but it 
would have more dynamic force in English 
translation than in its present form. Why 
does not Professor Legouis, having just 
completed a course of lectures at Harvard, 
translate it for the Harvard University 
Press whose foundation we chronicle? 
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The Japanese Cabinet 

Our nearest neighbor across the Pacific, 
Japan, is just now in the throes of a blood- 
less revolution, attempting to develop a 
government which shall be truly responsible 
to the popular will as represented in its 
Diet or Congress. The difficulty comes from 
the fact that the age of enlightenment in 
Japan began with an Emperor to whose 
person and family there was given a ficti- 
tious reverence which involved the reality 
of power in the hands of the Cabinet ap- 
pointed by him, but who were considered 
and spoken of as mouthpieces of his august 
will. During the nine months in the year 
when the Diet was not in session the Em- 
peror, that is, the Cabinet, could issue de- 
crees which had the force of laws, which 
the viet could constitutionally annul, but 
which in fact it never did annul. A little 
company of Elder Statesmen, called the 
Genro, had immediate access to the Em- 
peror, and were his advisers even closer 
than his Cabinet; and these Elder States- 
men have had a predom‘nating influence in 
the House of Peers, corresponding to the 
House of Lords in the British Parliament. 
In Great Britain the veto power of the 
House of Lords has been overthrown, but 
this is not the case with the Japanese 
House of Peers. Nor has the power of the 
more popular house of the Diet yet so far 
developed that an adverse vote can compel 
the resignation of the Cabinet. Rather, the 
life of the Cabinet depends on its harmony 
with the will of the Elder Statesmen 

It is the popular resistance to the au- 
thority of the bureaurocracy, particularly 
of the ‘conservative Elder Statesmen, which 
explains the present crisis in Japan. The 
Cabinet headed by Saionji had the con- 
fidence of the Diet. By his tact he had won 
the support even of the House of Peers, 
tho not of the Elder Statesmen. It was his 
policy, considering the burden of taxation, 
to reduce expenditures, contract no present 
loans, and to reduce the cost of the Navy 
by postponing the building of additional 
ships of war. Supported by the Elder 
Statesmen, particularly its leader, Yama- 
gata, the Secretary of the Navy refused to 
assent to this policy of retrenchment and 
resigned. The power of the Genro was then 
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sufficient to compel the resignation of 
Saionji and his entire Cabinet. There was 
difficulty in securing a successor, but Yama- 
gata and his associates in the Genro finally 
advised the Emperor to command Katsura, 
one of their own number, yet not in full 
sympathy with their desire, to be the head 
of the new Cabinet. He had twice before 
been Premier, and his record did not please 
the parties in opposition to the new Cabinet. 
Nevertheless Katsura proclaimed a policy 
much. the same as that of Saionji, but that 
did not appease the opposition. What they 
wanted was to break down the bureauro- 
racy of the Genro, and they seem to have 
succeeded. Even Katsura declared that its 
power was ended for all time. 

The Diet was prorogued, on the an- 
nouncement of the new Cabinet, until 
Wednesday of last week. Meanwhile there 
was organized a strong campaign against 
bureaurocracy all over the empire. The 
two principal Constitutionalist progressive 
parties formed a-coalition and agreed on a 
policy of immediate opposition to the new 
Cabinet, and threatened a vote of want of 
confidence as soon as the Diet should meet. 
Katsura declared that in such a case he 
would ask the Emperor to dissolve the Diet. 
On Wednesday the Diet met, and on the 
same day past a vote of censure. Katsura 
wasted not an hour, and the Emperor sus- 
pended the Diet for five days. A dissolution 
and new election will almost certainly fol- 
low. 

But the members of the Diet did not sep- 
arate peacefully. The scene of dispersal was 
such as had no parallel. There was an enor- 
mous crowd who cheered the Constitu- 
tionalists and assaulted the leaders of the 
party supporting the Government. They 
were thrown out of their jinrikishas, and 
narrowly escaped a ducking. The Constitu- 
tional party is determined and has the 
country behind it, and is led by the Mayor 
of Tokio. It is probable that the power of 
the Elder Statesmen is gone, and popular 
rule, with the responsibility of the Cabinet 
to the Diet, with the maintenance of the 
Constitution, is assured. It is a step in ad- 
vance toward the condition of government 
that prevails in Great Britain, rather than 
that which persists in Germany. 
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The: Cape Cod Canal 

The Panama Canal is not the only canal 
now being rushed to completion by Ameri- 
can engineers for the purpose of shorten- 
ing deep water voyages for American 
steamships. The Cape Cod Canal is now 
about half finished and it should be a nip 
and tuck race between the two as to which 
will be opened for commerce first. 

As early as 1627, when Miles Standish 
traded at Monamet with the Dutch, a canal 
was contemplated to sever Cape Cod from 
the Massachusetts 
mainland. In 1776 
General Washington 
ordered a survey 
made for such a 
canal which would 
“give greater se- 
curity to naviga- 
tion and against the 
enemy.” Then a se- 
ries of attempts, 
both by the State 
and private organi- 
zations, were begun 
to start the project, 
but it was not until 
after the elaborate 
surveys made by ry) fee 
the government and ¥ 2% 4# 
the State of Mas- z ‘) 
sachusetts in 1860 
that anything prac- 
tical*was done. Tho 
several companies were organized with 
every prospect of successfully compassing 
the work, they all failed for one reason or 
another until in 1904 Mr. August Belmont 
and associates became interested. They took 
over the Boston, Cape Cod & New York Ca- 
nal Co. chartered by Massachusetts in 1899 
and began excavating on June 22, 1909. 

Cape Cod, as every schoolboy is supposed 
to know, is a fish hook of land projecting 
80 miles east of Massachusetts into the 
Atlantic Ocean and inclosing Cape Cod Bay. 
The bay, tho protected by capes on the 
South and East, is open to the North, and 
as most of the, winter winds come from 
that direction, it.is a very dangerous region 
—especially for: sailing boats and barges. 
Every year many are driven on the shore 
and wrecked. During the past 5 years there 
has been an average of 35 ship disasters, 
15 total wrecks and 12 lives lost per annum. 

Outside the Cape are dangerous shoals, 
which, together with the frequent rough 
and foggy weather, make this part of the 
coast exceedingly hazardous in all but the 
summer months, 
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South of Cape Cod is Buzzards Bay, 
which is almost landlccked and forms a 
magnificent harbor. The passage from this 
hay to Long Island Sound is easy and can 
be made in all conditions of weather. Hence 
a vessel going from New York to Boston 
when the canal is completed has only to 
encounter the short stretch of water from 
Barnstable Bay to Boston. 

The canal is exactly eight miles long. 
The country thru which it passes looks as 
tho nature intended a water way to be 
made there some 
day. It traverses the 
low salt marshes 
west of the town of 
Sandwich. to the 
Scussel River, 
thence across a di- 
vide—at its highest 
point only 29 feet 
above the sea level 
—and then down 
the valley of the 
Monument River to 
Buzzards Bay. 

At present the 
breakwater on the 
Cape Cod entrance, 
which will contain 


350,000 tons of 
stone, is nearly fin- 


WHAT THE CANAL WILL SAVE IN Navi. Shed, the Barnsta- 
GATION 


ble Bay channel is 

one-third done, the 
canal prism is about one-half done and 
the Buzzards Bay channel is three-quarters 
completed. Last month there were four 
steam shovels and a 16-inch suction dredge 
at wotk inland and five dipper dredges in 
the bays. 

Some idea of the value of the Cape Cod 
Canal to commerce can be obtained when it 
is realized that at present the total tonnage 
of vessels now rounding the Cape is esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 and the passengers 
carried at 500,000. All this cargo will save 
66 miles of its journey by going thru the 
Canal, and what this will mean in the sav- 
ing of time and money and in lessening the 
hazards of the sea, is self evident. Liners, 
for instance, will save 4 hours and from 
$200 to $400 each trip. 

The Engineering News of Jan. 9 says 
that while the construction of the Canal in- 
volves no novel engineering problems, it pos- 
sesses a great deal of interest, due in no 
small measure to the vicissitudes of fortune 
thru which the construction of the Canal 
has passed during the 300 years of its his- 
tory. 
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Water-Power for Western Railways 


What is said to be only the beginning of 
an extensive use of electric power on rail- 
roads between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific is seen in the Interior Department’s 
grant of the right to transmit such power 
over the public domain to the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Power Company, for the electrifica- 
tion of 450 miles of the main line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound rail- 
way, between Harlowtown, Mont., and 
Avery, Idaho. This will be the longest 
stretch of electric railroad in the world. 
Secretary Fisher thinks that eventually 
such power will be used on all the railroads 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific coast. John D. Ryan, head of the Great 
Falls company, predicts that 10,000 miles 
of road will be electrified within a few 
years. He asserts that there is enough avail- 
able water power to operate all the railway 
lines west of a line drawn north and south 
thru the center of Montana, and north 
of a line along the southern boundary 
of Colorado. Altho the company sought 
only the right to transmit by wire, it ac- 
cepted strict provisions in the interest of 
the public. The rental for the first ten years 
is merely nominal. Every ten years, how- 
ever, it is to be readjusted. The Government 
may regulate rates and service, and power 
must be sold to the United States, to the 
two States, and to cities at prices as low as 
are paid by any other buyer. Power for the 
450 miles will be supplied from nine sep- 
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arate and distinct plants, but these are 
owned by one company. The road crosses 
three mountain ranges, the Belt Mountains, 
the Rockies, and the Bitter Root chain. It is 
said that the cost will be $8,000,000, and 
that much will be saved eventually by the 
change, as one-third of the railroad’s equip- 
ment is now used in hauling fuel. Electric 
motors, it is asserted, will run 1200 miles 
without inspection, while a distance of 150 
miles is the limit for steam locomotives; 
also, that steam power costing $150 can be 
displaced by electric power costing only $40. 
The change will be in the interest of con- 
servation, as the consumption of large quan- 
tities of coal will be avoided, and water 
power now going to waste will be used. 


Doomed to Disappear 


That Boston has perceived its harbor- 
front needs and is setting to work to win 
back its old-time supremacy in commerce, 
means improvements that probably will be 
approved by business interests but will be 
in some degree distasteful to visitors and 
idlers. To the man who loves the sight of 
masts and sails and to sit on a dock and 
talk to fishermen and tars, the announce- 
ment of Boston’s waterfront plans is some- 
thing to be regarded with forebodings. He 
is likely to have in mind the way the “mod- 
ern” docks of New York shut off from his 
sight everything but glimpses of masts and 
the tops of funnels: the sight-hungry idler 








CUTTING CAPE COD 
A Steam Shovel at Work on the “Collins’ Farm” last November, 
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BOSTON’S WATER FRONT HAS MORE CHARMS FOR IDLER THAN FOR BUSINESS MAN 


may walk miles beside an impenetrable 
three-story wall of stone buildings. 

To see Boston’s water-front take on a 
similar appearance wovld seem to the 
loafer, the romancer and the artist as noth- 
ing short of a calamity. Robert Louis Stev- 
enson said that lounging around harbor- 
sides was the richest form of idling. From 
this viewpoint, Boston, in becoming: finan- 
cially richer, will forfeit its wealth of old- 
fashioned harbor-side enjoyments. 

The fishing fleet’s docks, pictured above, 
are soon to be succeeded by a fish wharf 
1200 feet long and 300 wide. This wharf, 
already under construction, will cost $1,000,- 
000. On other port improvements the direc- 
tors of the port are to expend $9,000,000 
more. A wharf 1200 x 400 feet, now being 
rushed toward completion, represents the 
first unit of a terminal system for the larg- 
est ocean liners. Part of the equipment of 
this terminal will be a grain elevator. 


St. Paul and the Mysteries 


The old Greek mysteries were only for 
the initiated, and no ancient initiate has 
' left us the tale of their secrets; but we have 
hints of them in various writers, and their 
sacredness colored speech. It has been a de- 
bated question whether the use of - the 
j}terms “mystery” (musterion) “eye-wit- 
ness” (epoptés), “perfect”. (teleios), etc., 
in the New Testament are related to the 
technical use of these words in the Greek 
mysteries. Newer forms of the mysteries 
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arose and were familiar in Asia Minor dur- 
ing the times of the Apostles. Some light 
has been thrown upon these by excavations 
of the ruins of the sanctuaries in which the 
rites of initiation were celebrated. 

In a letter to the Athenaeum Sir W. M. 
Ramsay gives an account of investigations 
made by Makridi Bey, of the Turkish Im- 
perial Museum, in the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Claros, a town on the Ionian coast. They 
record visits paid by representatives of 
various cities to the oracle at Claros. Some 
of them were initiated into the mysteries 
celebrated there and record the fact. Vari- 
ous terms are used, and these are of inter- 
est. Some say that they “completed the 
mysteries”—others who came as “en- 
quirers” (theopropoi) “having been in- 
itiated entered” (the word is embateuo), 
evidently a technical term. So another says 
that “having taken the mysteries he en- 
tered.” 

This use of the word “entered” is of in- 
terest and throws light on a passage in 
Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, 2:18, 
which it thus translated in the Revised 
Version: “Let no man rob you of your 
prize, by a voluntary humility and wor- 
shipping of angels, dwelling in the things 
which he hath seen, vainly puffed up in his 
fleshly mind,” or as given in the margin, 
“taking his stand on the things.” This pas- 
sage has greatly troubled commentators, 
and Westcott and Hort suspected an early 
error in the text. But the word translated 

















RESUMPTION OF WAR 


“dwelling in,” or “taking his stand on” is 
just this technical term used by the in- 
itiates of the mysteries of Claros, “en- 
tered,” embateuo. The word in Colossians 
is to be retained as correct. The “enquirer” 
“receives” the mysteries, is “initiated,” 
and then “enters,” or “takes his stand on” 
the new life to which he was introduced by 
“the things he had seen.” It is probable that 
’ this entrance on the new life was by bap- 
tism in a pool in the presence of the seated 
god, after the manner of baptism in the 
earlier Eleusinian mysteries. This difficult 
passage from St. Paul is to be added to 
others which indicate his knowledge of the 
mysteries, to which he alludes as he does to 
the Greek games. 


Resumption of War 


On Monday of last week hostilities were 
renewed between the allies and Turkey after 
an armistice of two months. The initiative 
was taken by the allies, who had given 
warning that they would begin fighting in 
four days if their full terms were not ac- 
cepted. They demanded that Turkey should 
give up Adrianople, and everything else up 
to the Chatalja lines which protect Con- 
stantinople. Turkey agreed to give up part 


of Adrianople, but wished to retain that - 


side of the river which holds the famous 
Mosque and the tombs of the Sultans who 
resided there when Adrianople was the 
Turkish capital; but this did not satisfy the 
allies, nor would they listen to any advice 
of the Powers. 

The war was resumed, not by any attack 
on the Chatalja lines, but on Adrianople, 
where the Bulgarians were aided by a 
large force of Servians with siege guns. 
S'nce then it has been very difficult to get 
any trustworthy news of the engagements, 
as ‘all correspondents are strictly barred 
out on both sides. Both the Turks and the 
allies had brought up _ reinforcements 
during the armistice, and the Turkish 
soldiers from Asia were said to be in good 
spirits, and the Chatalja lines are reported 
impregnable. Possibly the difficulty which 
the allies would find there may explain the 
change of plan on the part of the allies 
who are directing their efforts against 
Adrianople, and also, in a new direction, at 
the Gallipoli peninsula, at the western en- 
trance to the Sea of Marmova. The purpose 
of this is surmised to be to take the forts 
in the rear which protect the Dardanelles 
against access by sea to Constantinople, and 
to allow entrance to the Greek fleet. On the 
other side it is claimed that this would not 
allow entrance to the fleet, as the defenses 
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on the Asiatic side are strong and the en- 
trance is mined. 

Inasmuch as no news reaches the out- 
side world except such as is given out offi- 
cially at Constantinople or Sofia, and full 
confidence is not given to it, we are as yet 
uncertain as to the result of the first week’s 
fighting. There have been some sorties of 
the Turks at Chatalja which seem to have 
had no result. The bombardment is kept up 
at Adrianople, and the Bulgarians claim to 
have captured the defenses of one hill. We 
hear nothing further of scarcity of food in 
the city. At Gallipoli there have been minor 
engagements, but everywhere the Turks re- 
main on the defensive. 

There are sad stories of suffering among 
the Turks, and of the utter lack of money 
to pay the soldiers, and of frantic attempts 
to secure loans, and even to sell the crown 
jewels, but this may be rumor. We have no 
trustworthy news from Janina and Scutari | 
beyond the capture by the Montenegrins 
and Servians of a hill which was an im- 
portant defense of Scutari. The quarrels 
between the Turkish officers, growing out 
of the change of the Cabinet and the killing 
of the favorite general, are a source of 
weakness to the Turks. 

Probably the chief fighting thus far has 
been about Gallipoli. The Bulgarian troops 
have captured several villages on the way. 
that were feebly held, and in one more seri- 
ous engagement are said to have taken 5000 
prisoners. The Ottoman army defending 
Gallipoli is said to be from 50,000 to 75,000, 
who are thus withdrawn from the Chatalja 
defenses, and attempts to reinforce them by 
sea have been repulsed. 


What Congress Is Doing 


It is not expected that the Senate’s reso- 
lution for a Constitutional amendment 
making the Presidential term six years and 
preventing re-election will be past in the 
House at the current session. It can be 
taken up only under a special rule, and the 
pressure of routine work leaves no time 
for additional topics which require extended 
debate. Moreover, some Democrats are un- 
willing that Mr. Roosevelt should be elimi- 
nated as a candidate for the Presidency. 
The House has past, by a vote of 240 to 65, 
the Webb bill, which probihits the shipment 
and transportation, in interstate commerce, 
of intoxicating liquors to be sold in pro- 
hibition territory. This bill is similar to the 
Kenyon bill, which has been past in the 
Senate. A bill has been past and sent to 
the President which empowers the Federal 
authorities to seize merchandise shipt to 
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our ports by Trusts or combinations, or 
under illegal contracts. It was suggested by 
the Government’s suit with respect to 
Brazil’s coffee valorization project and the 
Brazilian coffee stored in New York. 

In a message to Congress, the President 
recommends the construction, by the Gov- 
ernment, of two railroad systems in Alaska, 
in all about 733 miles, at a cost of '$35,000,- 
000. The railway problem in Alaska can 
best be solved, in his opinion, by Govern- 
ment ownership, with private operation un- 
der lease. He has heard testimony concern- 
ing the new Immigration bill, as to which 
Germany and Italy have submitted protests 
because of the provision authorizing our 
Government to place inspectors and sur- 
geons on immigrant ships to report to our 
immigration authorities as to the treatment 
of immigrants en route. Arguments for and 
against the literacy test were made. Addi- 
tional nominations have been sent to the 
Senate, those of several judges included, 
,but filibustering by the Democrats con- 
tinues to prevent action. More than 1500 
nominations are pending. In the House, 
Representative Roddenberry, of Georgia, 
denounced the recent marriage of a white 
girl to a negro in Michigan, saying no jail 
in Georgia would be strong enough to hold 
the negro. The officiating clergyman, he 
added, ought to be tarred and feathered. He 
appealed to the States, urging them to for- 
bid such marriages by law. In the Shipping 
Trust inquiry, Vice-President Schwerin, of 
the Pacific Mail, said this steamship com- 
pany would go out of business with the 
opening of the Panama Cavral, because its 
ships are excluded from the caval, and for 
the additional reason that the Pacific trade 
is almost monopolized: by Japarese com- 
panies, which are favored by subsidies and 
in other ways by their Government. 





Another Revolution in Mexico 


Felix Diaz, nephew of the former dictator, 
seized the arsenal in Mexico City on Sun- 
day, February 9. Newspaper reports state 
that, the. garrison of.the capital had de- 
clared for him and that all that remained 
to Francisco I. Madero, the Revolutionary 
President, was the national palace and the 
Chapultepec fortress. The. people seem to 
have taken no sides in the military opera- 
tions in Mexico City, the combatants on 
both sides being regular troops, cadets of 
the military college, ete. ~ 

Associated with Felix Diaz in the coup 
was General Bernardo Reyes, war minister 
under President Porfirio Diaz. Reyes had 
been in prison for over a year as a declared 
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enemy of the Madero regime, but with Felix 
Diaz was freed by military cadets when the 
signal for the uprising was given on Feb- 
ruary 9. In the fight which followed Reyes 
fell—a bullet thru his head. Machine guns 
swept the square before the President’s 
palace and the Government forces poured 
out a murderous fire from the towers of 
the Cathedral, killing and wounding many 
civilians as well as several hundred of their 
enemies. General Madero himself appeared 
as commander of the loyal forces, riding a 
big gray horse, but withdrew before the 
fighting began. Unable to secure assurances 
from the tottering Government, the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Governments have 
dispatched to Diaz thru the American Em- 
bassy a note saying that he will be held per- 
sonally responsible for the lives of for- 
eigners in Mexico City. When the note was 

















THE CHIEF OF THE MEXICAN REBELS 


Felix Diaz, a nephew of ex-President Porfirio 
Diaz, was formerly Chief of Police of Mexico City, 


- and until last summer a Colonel in the Mexican 


army. On October 16 he took possession of the city 
and port of Vera Cruz, heading a force of about 
500emen. Nearly alt the federal troops there joined 
him, also 1000 volunteers. Three of four Mexican 
gunboats in the harbor fell into his hands, but his 
revolutionary movement collapsed on October 23, 
when federal troops led by General Beltram easily 
captured the ci and took Diaz prisoner without 
much fighting. az seemed to have fallen into a 
trap prepared for him by the Madero Government. 
Four days after his capture he was condemned to 
death by a military court. The execution of the 
sentence was, however, suspended, and now he has 
been released by mutinous cadets, and seems to 
command the situation. 
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dispatched, however, there were no evi- 
dences of anti-foreign feeling on the part 
of combatants or civilians. Only one mob 
assembled on Sunday, and this attacked the 
building of El Pais, the only independent 
morning newspaper publisht in Spanish. 
Our Government will perhaps dispatch a 
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part of the Atlantic battleship fleet to Vera 
Cruz. It is now stationed at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. Armored cruisers are within easy 
reach of Mexico’s western ports, and Gen- 
eral Steever has 5000 men of the regular 
army on the Mexican frontier. But military 
action on our part need not be anticipated 
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except as a last resort. President Taft 
seems bound to refrain from interference, 
for in his last month of office he wishes to 
avoid embarrassing the next administration 
by endowing it with an international im- 
broglio, or military operatiors. 


London Paupers 


Nearly five per cent, or 48.8 persons out 
of every 1000 of London’s population are 
paupers, and the London Times, in discus- 
sing this amazing fact, declares that “the 
proportion of the population which is wholly 
or partly maintained by others is rising.” 

In 1900 the total number of “legal 
paupers” was 103,091, or 22.8 per 1000 of 
population. In 1912 the number was 110,- 
262, an increase of 7171, or 24.4 per 1000 
in twelve years. 

But these figures do not by any means 
tell the full story of London’s poverty. The 
operation of the State Insurance Act, the 
Old Age Pensions Act, the State Feeding 
of School Children (State Maintenance), 
and so on, under which masses of depend- 
ent persons are transferred from one fund 
or authority to another, materially in- 
creases the statistics. Relief to necessitous 
persons, that was formerly not given ‘at all, 
or was given under the Poor Law, is now 
given under a number of other laws. Thus, 
“legal paupers” in the review exclude Old 
Age Pensioners, the great majority of 
whom are virtually paupers, numbering in 
London alone 64,212. The figures for the 
other groups are not given, but on account 
of this “breaking up” of the Poor Law 
the number of paupers must be doubled. 
That is, 220,524 persons in London are 
paupers. 

Even this tremendous figure is, however, 
an underestimate, for there should also be 
included those thousands of persons who, 
while destitute and homeless, resort to the 
common lodging-house, England’s poor hav- 
ing learned by bitter experience that prison 
food and prison rules are better than those 
of the workhouse, and the latter institution 
is avoided like the plague. Accordingly, 
coroners’ juries returned in 24 cases in 1912 
the verdict “death by starvation,” this form 
of death being more usually described as 
“death from natural causes.” These factors 
together add greatly to the appalling sum 
of Imperial poverty. 

It is pointed out that meantime Eng- 
land’s trade is prosperous, her imports and 
exports grow, and her manufactures in- 
crease. The richest city in the world shows 
progress all around, but particularly in the 
production of poverty. 
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As a rule the plainer a theorem in geom- 
etry is to a woman the plainer is the 
woman.—The Tattler. 


He (nervously )—Mar¢garet,. there’s been 
something trembling on my lips for months 
and months. 

She—Yes, so I see; why don’t you shave 
it off?—Princeton Tiger. 


“I_am going to learn to swim this sum- . 
mer.” 

“I thought George taught you last sum- 
mer.” 

“But Iam no longer engaged to George.” 
—Washington Herald. 


Young Willie Wurst was much in love; 
‘His very soul was a whirl. 
He took Miss Wiener in his arms, 
For he never sausage a girl. 
—Yale Record. 


Said a cheerful old bear at the Zoo: 
“I never have time to feel blue. 
If it bores me, you know, 
To. walk to and fro, 
I reverse it and walk fro and to.” 
—Century. 


THE CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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Tue Kip:—“I got a dime. Wanta go to the Op- 
rey?’—Robert Minor in the St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch. 











Newark and the Prudential ~- 


The city of Newark, N. J., in its efforts 

directly to tax the deferred dividend fund 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, un- 
dismayed by two adverse court decisions, is 
now engaged thru its representatives in 
trying to secure the enactment of a law by 
the Legislature of New Jersey that will 
sweep away existing legal obstructions and 
enable the municipality to levy on the 
fund, which now exceeds $30,000,000. 

Considered from any viewpoint, the atti- 
tude of the city puzzles the understanding. 
Surplus funds are built up out of premiums 
received. The premiums of the Prudential 
are assessed for taxation by the several 
States, each State, including New Jersey, 
deducting its share from the premiums paid 
by its citizens. Hence, it follows that tribute 
has already been exacted on this form of 
property. 

Again, the material interests of Newark 
have been vastly benefited by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company. That company has 
become a reservoir fed by golden streams 
that flow from every part of the country. 
The Prudential virtually makes Newark 
the custodian of a yearly income of approx- 
imately $50,000,000. There are dozens of 
cities superior in size and importance to 
Newark which would be glad to have a like 
accumulator of capital on any reasonable 
terms. Perhaps, to secure such a treasury, 
they would go so far as to exempt from 
taxation an institution of such material 
value. 


Amending the Accident Policy 


After a year spent by a committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in preparing and perfecting certain 
standard provisions for compulsory use in 
the accident and health policies of all com- 
panies writing that kind of insurance, the 
measure embodied in a bill is ready for ac- 
tion by the several State legislatures. It 
was introduced in the New York Legislature 
last week at the request. of Superintendent 
of Insurance Emmet and will doubtless be 
adopted and approved. It is intended to 
supplement and perfect the present law, the 








object sought being a corrective one in 
amending certain practices found to exist 
in the accident business and to eliminate 
some objectionable features from the policy 
contracts in general use. 


Manner of Selecting an Umpire 


By way of preventing litigation, the pres- 
ent form of fire insurance policy contains a 
provision that in the event of disagreement 
between the insured claimant and the com- 
pany over the value of damaged or de- 
stroyed property, resort may be made to 
the services of three appraisers, one se- 
lected by each of the interested parties, the 
third, an umpire, chosen by the first two 
appraisers. A bill introduced in the New 
York Legislature last week, at the instance 
of the Insurance Department, provides that 
after June 30, 1913, every fire insurance 
policy shall carry an endorsement to the 
effect that in case of disagreement between 
the appraisers selected by insurer and in- 
sured over the choice of an umpire, either 
may apply to the courts for the appoint- 
ment of a competent and disinterested per- 
son to act in that capacity and that the de- 
cisions of the umpire so selected shall be 
binding upon both the principals to the con- 
tract. s 


Deferred Dividend Life Policies 


Inquiries are occasionally -received by this 
department asking advice on the desirability 
of continuing in force life policies which 
provide by their terms that the dividends 
shall be accumulated during a term of 
years—ten, fifteen or twenty—and their 
payment deferred to the expiration of the 
contract term. We regard the deferred divi- 
dend policy as a poor contract for the as- 
sured, particularly if, as is usually the case, 
he forfeits his accumulated earnings if he 
lapses or surrenders his policy or dies be- 
fore the expiration of the deferred dividend 
period. But on general principles we would 
advise against the surrender of these con- 
tracts for the purpose of replacing them 
by others which seem to be and perhaps are 
superior in their terms, especially if they 
have been in force as many as five years. 
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Unless the company itself is of such a char- 
acter as to arouse apprehension or its finan- 
cial condition seems unsatisfactory, the 
judicious thing is to carry the policy to 
termination and thus secure all the benefits 
it affords. We have a high appreciation of 
the old-fashioned reversionary addition, 
thru which unused dividends are automati- 
cally converted into additions to the face 
value of the policy as a death claim, but 
which in time of need by the policyholder, 
in his lifetime, may be surrendered for 
their cash value. We would counsel policy- 
holders to consider carefully before swap- 
ping any policy in a good company for an- 
other that some enterprising agent claims 
is a better one. Get disinterested advice 
before making a move. 


Union Central Life 


The annual report of President Clark to 
the stockholders and the policyholders of the 
Union Central Life: Insurance Company, of 
Cincinnati, together with the balance sheet 
of the company for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1912, indicate a year of substantial 
prosperity as the result of the efforts of the 
field and office staff. During each month of 
the year the company made an increase of 
written and paid for business over the same 
period of the year before, with the result 
that the annual total aggregated $47,618,- 
486 on 19,613 lives. The President states 
that industrious efforts were made to con- 
serve existing business and reduce lapses. 
That the efforts were successful is evident 
by the gain of 9980 in the number of policy- 
holders and $26,479,838 in insurance in 
force. These figures bring the total number 
of policies in force to 172,372, covering 
nearly 348 millions of insurance. 

The premium receipts aggregated $11,- 
912,978, to which we must add $5,296,394 
interest and rents, and these, together with 
about $80,000 receipts from sundry sources, 
make the total income $17,289,602. Never 
in any one year have the policyholders been 
paid so much in death losses, endowments, 
surrenders and dividends, the whole aggre- 
gating $8,706,016. The excess of receipts 
over disbursements was $5,779,447. Presi- 
dent Clark observes that the farmer is a 
better interest payer than the policy bor- 
rower. He states that on $14,075,084 of 
policy loans there was $51,497 of interest 
past due, while on $70,694,166 farm mort- 
gage loans there was $64,308 interest past 
due. 

Tne company closed the year with total 
assets of $93,053,614; against which appear 
the following liabilities: For reserve on 
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outstanding policies, $74,237,097; special 
reserve on life rate endowment policies; 
$9,728,650; apportioned for 1913 on life 
rate endowment and survivorship dividend 
policies, $968,271; apportioned to annual 
dividend policies for 1913, $2,091,698. The 
total surplus is $4,097,545, of which $2,- 
348,603 is derived from participating busi- 
ness, $1,248,942 from non-participating 
bysiness and the cash capital of $500,000. 


The Aetna Fire 


Altho the caption to this notice is not ac- 
curate in so far as the company’s legal cor- 
porate title goes, it is informing, for we are 
now considering the 1912 record of the 
Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., in the name of wh'ch the word 
“Fire” does not occur. The company is 
known all over the country, especially 
among the tens of thousands of agents in 
the land, as the “Old Aetny,” but our “lay” 
readers must have something more definite 
than that, so we must fix it precisely by ex- 
plaining that we are writing about the 
Aetna which does a fire insurance business 
exclusively—and successfully. Its success 
has extended over ninety-four years of this 
country’s history, many of them years of 
panic, industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural failures, and a half dozen or more 
marked by destructive conflagrations. Dur- 
ing that period the Aetna has distributed a 
total of 133 million dollars in fire losses, 
and turns into the year 1913 with $23,051,- 
531 of accumulated funds, invested in se- 
curities of the highest class. The gain Im 
assets for the year was $1,034,141, while 
the net surplus increased $404,197. The re- 
serves, principally for the reinsurance of 
outstanding insurance, stood at the end of 
the year at $9,813,139, which, with the cap- 
ital stock, brought the gross liabilities to 
$14,813,139. This gives us, as a difference 
between assets and liabilities, $8,238,392, to 
which must be added the $5,000,000 of cash 
capital, or $13,238,392 as the measure of 
the policyholders’ surplus. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life 


An examination of the sixty-second an- 
nual statement of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., for 
the year ending December 31, 1912, shows 
total assets of $34,296,116, a gain for the 
vear of $1,956,014. The principal items of 
the assets consist of $20,468,661 first mort- 
gages on real estate, $6,943,171 stocks and 
bonds and $4,702,247 loans on the com- 
pany’s policies. The outstanding insurance 
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aggregated $147,652,325, a gain of $11,755,- 
109, in support of which the company main- 
tains a feserve variously calculated at 3 
per cent, 3% per cent and 4 per cent of 
$31,580,112. It should be noted that of the 
total of outstanding insurance all but about 
thirty-four millions is valued at the highest 
standard of 3 per cent. There is a net sur- 
plus beyond all present and future liabili- 
ties of $1,139,202, in addition to $940,935 
for dividends payable in 1913 and $60,923 
for dividends provisionally apportioned for 
1914 and subsequent years. During 1912 
the company increased the number of its 
policy-holding members by 6092, bringing 
the total to 78,192. In ten years the premium 
income has gone from $2,769,094 to $5,387,- 
129; the assets from $15,699,212 to $34,- 
296;116; and the insurance in torce from 
$70,864,592 to $147,652,325. 


Massachusetts Fire and Marine 


With total assets at the close of business 
December 31, 1912, of $1,337,857, and a 
surplus to policyholders of $873,208, the 
Massachusetts F. & M. Insurance Company 
of Boston shows an increase in assets of 
$119,064, an increase in re-insurance re- 
serve of $128,460 and increase in net pre- 
mium receipts for 1912 over 1911 of $137,- 
768. Altho the company is but two and one- 
half years old, its net premium income ag- 
gregated $531,510 last year. Its losses were 
$249,463, or about 47 per cent of its pre- 
miums, with expenses at about 43 per cent. 


New England Mutual Life 


This very conservative New England life 
insurance company made a handsome in- 
crease in its outstanding insurance during 
1912, the gain being $21,431,851, bringing 
the total in force to $254,249,583. 

The sixty-ninth annual statement of date 
December 31, 1912, shows assets of $61,418,- 
398, of which bonds and stocks appear of a 
market value of $35,440,555; loans on mort- 
gage, $13,224,050; loans on the company’s 
policies, $8,749,652; and real estate, $1,901,- 
263. Under the Massachusetts standard the 
policy reserve is valued at $54,318,040. The 
increase in gross assets was $2,978,297, and 
in policy reserves $3,320,581. With $477,261 
of surplus accrued appearing in the liability 
column and $1,735,000 apportioned for pay- 
ment to policyholders during 19138, there re- 
mains a net surplus of $4,088,810. 
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Boston Insurance Company 


The financial exhibit of the Boston In- 
surance Company for the year ending De- 
cember 31 is a fine one, showing an increase 
in assets of $1,034,551, in reserve on out- 
standing policies of $56,841 and in net sur- 
plus of $1,073,994. The balance sheet as of 
the date mentioned shows total assets of 
$6,787,060; total liabilities (including capi- 
tal stock), $3,565,572, and net surplus, 
$3,220,488. The Boston has paid in losses 
since organization $40,200,838. 


Yhe Atlantic Mutual 


A wonderful corporation is the old At- 
lantic Mutual, one of the strongest marine 
insurance companies in the world. It closed 
1912 with $13,623,851 of assets and a sur- 
plus of $2,603,261. But with its usual con- 
servatism, the management has omitted 
some items aggregating about two and a 
half millions more, which on a proper and 
approved valuation makes the surplus ac- 
tually $5,185,044. The company’s premium 
receipts last year were $4,822,884 and its 
paid losses $2,104,257. 


Notes 


The officers of some of the mutual cas- 
ualty companies have organized the Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Casualty Federation of 
America at Chicago, the stated objects be- 
ing: To encourage coéperative accident pre- 
vention work and promote the science of 
accident prevention engineering; to dem- 
onstrate the inconsistency and fallacy of 
State irsurance; to guard against use for 
personal gain of the natural sentiment in 
favor of mutual insurance; and to codper- 
ate in all things for the common good of 
the numbers. The officers are: President, J. 
C. Adderly, of the Millers’ Mutual Casu- 
alty; vice-president, Victor A. Trundy, of 
the American Mutual Liability; secretary- 
treasurer, E. T. Bent, of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Mutual. 


The right of the States to enact and en- 
force fire insurance rating laws is to be 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Counsel of the fire insurance 
companies states that it is of great im- 
portance to the companies and the public 
to ascertain as soon as possible whether a 
State has the right to fix the price at which 
private corporations or individuals shall 
sell the commodities in which they deal. 
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Income Tax Legislation 


By the vote of Delaware, on the 3d, the 
ratification of the income tax amendment 
was assured. Wyoming’s approval was given 
almost at the same time. New Mexico and 
New Jersey followed, and then there were 
39 States in the list, or three more than the 
required three-fourths. This Constitutional 
amendment, the first to be adopted in nearly 
43 years, empowers Congress “to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the States, and without regard to 
any census or enumeration.” The income 
tax law of 1894 was declared unconstitu- 
tional by a vote of 5 to 4 in the Supreme 
Court, because the proposed tax, a direct 
one, was not apportioned among the States 
according to their population, as the Con- 
stitution required. The power thus withheld 
from Congress is now given to it. Of those 
who supported the amendment, some held 
that the power should be exercised only in 
an emergency, while others were of the 
opinion that an income tax should pe levied 
without delay and should be a permanent 
one. 

The present tax on the net earnings of 
corporations, which yields about $28,500,- 
000 a year, was proposed at a time when a 
considerable number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives were inclined to impose an in- 
come tax, altho it was not known that a 
reversal of the Supreme Court’s decision 
could be expected. This corporation tax has 
been sustained by the court. Last year, in 
connection with the proposed removal of 
the duty on sugar, the Democratic House 
sought to extend the corporation tax to in- 
dividuals and partnerships by means of 
what was called an excise tax, which was 
really a disguised income tax. It was esti- 
mated that this excise tax wou'd yield 
about $60,000,000 a year. 

It is the purpose of the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House—which will be asso- 
ciated with a Democratic majority in the 
Senate after March 4—to impose an income 
tax by legislation in connection with tariff 
revision at the approaching special session. 
The bill will be prepared, it is understood, 
by Representative Hull, of Tennessee, the 
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author of last year’s Excise Tax bill. It is 
estimated that a rate of 1 per cent upon all 
incomes in excess of $5900 will yield about 
$100,000,000 of revenue. Probably the pres- 
ent corporation tax would be repealed. But 
the rate will depend upon the estimated 
effect of projected tariff changes. Reduc- 
tion of customs revenue might call for more, 
or less, than $100,000,000 to fill the gap. 
Removal of $53,000,000 of sugar tariff rev- 
enue cannot be expected, it is said, because 
at least two Democratic Senators (from 
Louisiana) will vote against it, and the 
Progressive Republicans will not vote for 
it. How the revenues will be affected by 
changes in other parts of the tariff cannot 
now be ascertained. 

If a large addition to the annual receipts 
is to be made by an income tax, the tariff 
revisers will feel free to reduce customs 
revenue by removing some duties and cut- 
ting down others that are now productive. 
In this way the tariff program will be 
affected by the proposed income tax. It may 
be that the exempted income will be less 
than $5000, possibly $4000, or even $3000, 
and that the bill will provide for a gradu- 
ated tax; that is to say, that the rate for 
very large incomes will be higher than the 
rate at the bottom. The details are still to 
be determined, but it appears to be the 
settled purpose of the dominant party in 
Congress to pass an income tax bill at the 
special session. 





In the last two weeks the price of Penn- 
sylvania crude petroleum has advanced 
from $2.05 to $2.50 per barrel, the highest 
figures in nearly 20 years. For a year and a 
half before the dissolution of the Trust the 
price was steady in the neighborhood of 
$1.30. The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, formerly the parent corporation of 
the Trust, distributed to its stockholders 
last week $39,332,000, or $40 per share, 
procured by the payment of loans or ad- 
vances made to the subsidiaries prior to 
dissolution. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, by an extra dividend of 15 per cent, 
distributed about $6,000,000, gained by the 
sale of securities. It also doubled the rate 
of its regular annual dividend. 








